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OUR HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


FRANKLIN F, HOLBROOK 


OUR years ago the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
reached the century mark, not of its own life, but of efforts to 
establish such an institution in Pittsburgh. At that time the society 
was too much preoccupied with its responsibilities and opportunities as a 
sponsor and beneficiary of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
to take more than a backward glance, but now that it is once more on its 





own and facing an uncertain future, it seemis appropriate to recall the 
society’s antecedents, review its past efforts and achievements, and sug- 
gest some of its unrealized possibilities of service to the community. 

The story of the society and its predecessors is one of many discourage- 
ments but of no little solid accomplishment; of repeated efforts on the 
part of a few civic leaders, and of tantalizingly spasmodic community 
interest; of dependence, oftentimes, on the interest and initiative of one 
person; of meetings held here and there in borrowed quarters; of collec- 
tions assembled and dispersed; of apologetic references to Pittsburgh’s 
preoccupation with more practical affairs and lack of interest in the cul- 
tural benefits of awareness and knowledge of its significant and colorful 
past. For eighty-five years after the breaking of ground for the first fort 

1 The writer was assisted in the preparation of accounts of the periods 1879-1908 and 


1908-30 by preliminary drafts done respectively by John W. Harpster and Frank B. Sessa, 
members of the staff. 
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at the Forks of the Ohio, in 1749, no organized effort was made here 
to recall the history of those times. It took another forty-five years and 
three abortive attempts, begun successively in 1834, 1843, and 1858, for 
an historical society to take permanent root; thirty-five years more, and 
several revivals, for the present society, organized in 1879, to secure a 
home of its own; another four years before systematic publication was 
successfully begun; and to this day the society remains practically un- 
endowed. 

On the other hand, with negligible revenues in the earlier years and 
with an average regular annual income of less than five thousand dollars 
in the past twenty years, the society has rendered valuable service to the 
community and has equipped itself in important respects for the continua- 
tion and expansion of that service. None can measure the cumulative in- 
spirational and educational benefits of the meetings, anniversary celebra- 
tions, site-markings, and other activities of the local society—or societies, 
but unsustained and infrequent as these activities often were, they have 
borne certain visible fruits. Chief among these, from the standpoint of 
the development of the society, are a fairly stable membership, still far too 
small, to be sure, but broadly representative of all elements in the com- 
munity; a well-equipped, fireproof building, located in Pittsburgh’s 
famed Civic Center; a growing library and museum; and twenty vol- 
umes of western Pennsylvania history published by the society in the form 
of articles, documents, and historical news in its quarterly, the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. Moreover, the society prepared the 
way and provided the occasion for the launching of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Survey, 1931-36, housed the latter’s activities, and in 
other ways shared in the production of the survey’s ten volumes of re- 
gional history now being published by the University of Pittsburgh Press. 

Now, with greatly enlarged responsibilities but static revenues, the 
society carries on in the hope that increasingly generous and dependable 
community support—most effectively to be expressed in the form of en- 


dowment—will enable it to maintain the services developed in association 


with the survey, and to seize some of the newer opportunities for leader- 
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ship that in these days of quickened historical consciousness almost daily 
literally thrust themselves upon its attention. 


THE SOCIETY OF 1834 


By 1834, Pittsburgh, founded seventy-six years before on the smolder- 
ing ruins of Fort Duquesne, had become an important manufacturing 
and trading center, with a population of almost forty thousand, eleven 
newspapers, and communication east and west by stage, canal boat, and 
steamboat. The city had become widely known as “The Birmingham of 
America” but had attained no great fame as a seat of institutions of 
learning and culture. According to an account in the Pittsburgh Mer- 
cury of August 4, 1830, Henry Baldwin of Pittsburgh and Meadville, 
newly appointed associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
had told a Pittsburgh audience, in substance, that in a new country the 
emphasis should be placed on developing the material bases of civilization 
and that “we have not reached that point at which we can find men of 
leisure, capital and inclination to undertake those works which constitute 
the pride and the scientific glory of any country which has attained its 
highest perfection in literature, science and the polished arts.” 

Yet there were men in Pittsburgh whose interests were not entirely 
material and it is to some of these that we owe the establishment in 1834 
of the earliest known predecessor of the present historical society. What 
prompted the move can only be conjectured, for contemporary news- 
paper accounts are the only available source of information. Possibly it 
was the example of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, organized at 
Philadelphia ten years before, or of the many state and local historical 
societies that sprang into being in the eastern, southern, and even middle 
western states in the early decades of that century. Or it may have been 
born under the stimulus of such epochal developments as the commence- 
ment, that year, of through traffic on the Pennsylvania Canal and Alle- 
gheny Portage Railroad and the establishment of the commonwealth’s 
system of free public schools—at a time when organization for political, 
educational, and philanthropic purposes seems to have been the order of 
the day. 
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At any rate in the Allegheny Democrat of January 10, 1834, there 
appeared a notice inviting “such gentlemen as are friendly to the forma- 
tion of a Historical Society in this city, to attend a meeting to be held at 
Mr. George Beale’s long room, on Saturday, the 11th inst. at 7 o’clock, 
P.M.” At the head of the list of thirty signers of the call was the name 
of Walter Forward, former editor, state legislator, and Congressman, 
who was later to serve successively as secretary of the treasury, chargé 
d’affaires to Denmark, and president judge of the district court of Alle- 
gheny County. Not a few of the others had also made their marks and 
many of them were young men in their twenties and thirties who were 
destined to be heard from in later years. There were Samuel Pettigrew, 
mayor, and William Little, who was to fill that office a few years later; 
Thomas M. Howe, treasurer of the Board of Trade; Benjamin Bake- 
well, George W. Jackson, and M. B. Miltenberger, manufacturers; 
Richard Biddle, Cornelius Darragh, Wilson McCandless, Alfred W. 
Marks, A. L. Pentland, and Thomas Williams, attorneys; William Ad- 
dison and William H. Denny, doctors; R. H. Douthitt and John Har- 
per, bank clerks, and John Snyder, cashier; S. P. Church and George 
Wallace, merchants; W. M. Shinn and Joseph Snowden, druggists; 
John B. Butler, newspaper man; and James Brown, Jr., James W. 
Brown, George W. Kelly, Caleb Lee, Thomas Liggett, C. G. Smith, 
and J. A. Stockton. 

The announced meeting was held as scheduled, with Walter For- 
ward in the chair and Wilson McCandless and John Harper serving as 
secretaries. The expediency of forming an historical society was agreed 
upon, and M. B. Miltenberger, George W. Jackson, and George Darsie, 
later a director of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, were appointed 
a committee to draft a constitution and call a meeting when they were 
prepared to report. Said the editor of the Allegheny Democrat in com- 
menting upon the move in his issue of the fourteenth: “Its undoubted 
utility strongly recommends it to the public.—It will have a tendency to 
excite a laudable and salutary ambition among our young men, and even 
those of riper age. It may divert many from pursuits of a frivolous, and, 
it may be said, of a pernicious character. Let every philanthropist en- 
courage the project.” 
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Organization was finally effected when, as reported in the Daily Pitts- 
burgh Gazette of March 4, “a large and respectable meeting convened 
at the Hall of the Young Men’s Society, on Thursday evening, 27th of 
February, 1834.” Mr. McCandless was called to the chair, Mr. Harper 
was appointed secretary, and Mr. Miltenberger presented the report of 
his committee. “The attempt now making,” said the latter, “in the for- 
mation of the present institution, is altogether a novel undertaking in this 
place. ‘The members of the committee are also young and inexperienced. 
It is therefore with all becoming deference, and proper moderation, they 
have examined the subject intrusted to them, and with heartfelt pleasure, 
report favorably.” The committee, he continued, in trying to find some 
basis for a constitution for the new society had secured a copy of the 
constitution of the historical society at Philadelphia, but had concluded 
that the objects of the latter, “to collect perfect and unexceptionable mat- 
ter, out of which collection, to form a history of Pennsylvania,” were too 
lofty and impracticable for the new group to contemplate, and further- 
more that one such erudite organization in a state was enough. The com- 
mittee had therefore drawn up a constitution of its own planning and was 
prepared to make certain general recommendations. The first was that 
meetings should be held once a month “in a large room,” that the mem- 
bers should be drawn from the educated classes and also from “the re- 
spectable although less informed industrious mechanics of our city,” and 
that two lectures on the history of the country should be given at each 
meeting. In the second place, the establishment of a general library for 
the use and improvement of the members was strongly recommended. 
Pittsburgh had “as yet no extensive public library—no Schools of Phil- 
osophy—no Hall where the arts and sciences are cultivated,” reported 
the committee. “We appear to the stranger who visits us, to be absorbed 
in the pursuits of wealth, totally forgetful that ‘knowledge is necessary 
to happiness.’ ” 

The committee’s recommendations were embodied in the constitution 
then proposed and adopted, and the following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: president, Benjamin Bakewell; vice president, W. W. 
Fetterman, Esq.; treasurer, John Harper; secretary, Wilson McCand- 
less; librarian, Charles H. Kay; and council, Richard Biddle, M. B. 
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Miltenberger, George Darsie, George W. Jackson, Robert S. Simpson, 
and Thomas Williams. 

In addition to provisions more or less common to such documents, the 
constitution, printed in full in the Pittsburgh Daily Advocate and Adver- 
tiser of March 4, stipulated that “this association shall be denominated 
“The Historical Society of Pittsburgh’ ”; that its object “shall be, the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in ancient and modern history, and particularly 
with regard to the religious, political, civil and natural history of the 
U. States—and for the establishment of a Library”; that the council 
“shall receive donations made to the Society, and transfer the same to the 
proper officer—procure acquisitions to the Library, &c.”; that “the So- 
ciety shall meet monthly, on the first Monday of each month”; and that 
“each member shall pay a monthly tax of 25 cents.” 

With all this careful preparation it would seem that the new society 
must have persisted in its purpose for a time, but no further contemporary 
references to it have been found, and presumably it gradually declined— 
perhaps overshadowed by other organizations in which a number of its 
leaders were actively interested. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE 1840’s 


The second society, wnich first adopted the name “Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania,” was organized on October 23, 1843, “at a 
meeting of several gentlemen of this city, interested in collecting and 
preserving materials relating to the early settlement of the Western 
country.” A very brief account of the meeting was published in several 
of the local newspapers, including the Daily Advocate and Advertiser of 
November 13 following, which is here quoted. The gentlemen referred 
to were nearly all men whose names are familiar to students of Pitts- 
burgh and western Pennsylvania history. William Wilkins, then a Con- 
gressman, served as temporary chairman, and Dr. Joseph P. Gazzam, as 
secretary. The constitution adopted was presented by Rev. Dr. George 
Upfold, rector of Trinity Church and apparently the prime mover in the 
revived undertaking. Permanent officers were chosen as follows: presi- 
dent, Harmar Denny, former state legislator and Congressman; vice 
presidents, Rev. Dr. John Black, Benjamin Bakewell, William Wilkins, 
and Richard Biddle; treasurer, Dr. William H. Denny; recording sec- 
retary, David Ritchie, Esq.; corresponding secretary, Neville B. Craig, 
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editor of the Gazette; curator, Walter H. Lowrie, Esq.; and counsellors, 
Dr. Upfold, Thomas Bakewell, president of the Board of Trade, Dr. 
William Addison, John M. Snowden, pioneer editor, Charles Shaler, 
county judge, and William Eichbaum, manufacturer. It is interesting to 
note among the vice presidents the names of two, Messrs. Bakewell and 
Biddle, who had served as officers of the first society. 

The same account reports the holding of a second meeting, at the 
Western University on November 2, where it was resolved that the pro- 
ceedings of the first gathering be published. Beyond that is silence, so far 
as newspaper notice of the society’s activities is concerned, but in a letter 
that Dr. Upfold wrote to the corresponding secretary of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on July 7, 1846, and that was published in 
volume 4 of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, he 
took occasion to say: “The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
which, in connection with a few antiquarians of this city, I had a share 
in instituting some three or four years since, is not dissolved, and I hope 
in the course of the approaching autumn and winter we may succeed in 
giving it life and vigor. But we are a working population, with little 
leisure for literary pursuits of any kind, and I am not very sanguine of 
success.” The final word appears to have been spoken by Neville Craig, 
an officer of the society, when he observed in announcing the discontinu- 
ance of his monthly, The Olden Time, with the issue of December, 
1847: “We regret this event, because we have had some pleasant days 
editing the work, and in collecting and selecting materials for it; and be- 
cause we believe our scheme ... was the best substitute which could be 
devised for a spirited and energetic Historical Society. Various attempts 
to establish such a society had been made before the editor thought of this 
periodical. These attempts all proved failures, and now the Olden Time 
follows in the rear of its predecessors.” In the meantime, according to a 
statement of William M. Darlington reported in the Gazette of Novem- 
ber 27, 1858, “the books, papers and historic records” collected by the 
society had been destroyed in the great fire of 1845. 


THE SOCIETY OF 1858-60 


Mr. Darlington’s statement was made in the course of his remarks as 
chairman of the first meeting of the third historical society, again called 
“The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania,” on November 26, 
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1858. The day before had been celebrated on a large scale in Pittsburgh 
as the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the city, and the oc- 
casion had served, Mr. Darlington explained, to bring to a head a proj- 
ect that “many of our citizens who take an interest in historic events had 
for a long time been discussing.” The number in attendance at the meet- 
ing was not large—seventeen—but nearly all were men prominent in 
the community. Among those who voiced enthusiastic approval of the 
undertaking were former Governor William F. Johnston and Henry 
M. Brackenridge, noted lawyer and author, and among distinguished 
visitors from outside the city were the former western Pennsylvanians, 
John A. and Washington A. Roebling. 

Fortunately the official minutes of this society have survived, together 
with fuller accounts of some of the meetings in the newspapers, and a 
few odds and ends of its correspondence and papers. The first four meet- 
ings were devoted to organization. Temporary officers chosen at the out- 
set were: chairman, Mr. Darlington, prominent attorney and bibliophile ; 
vice presidents, Thomas J. Bigham and Robert McKnight, attorneys; 
secretaries, Daniel L. Eaton, of the editorial staff of the Gazette, and 
Florus B. Plimpton, Dispatch reporter. At a meeting held on December 
6, a constitution was adopted, and on December 27 and January 10 came 
the nomination and election of the following permanent officers: presi- 
dent, Wilson McCandless, then on the verge of appointment to a fed- 
eral district judgeship; vice presidents, James Veech, Esq., of Union- 
town, Rev. Dr. David H. Junkin of Hollidaysburg, Neville B. Craig, 
Rev. Dr. William D. Howard, and Henry M. Brackenridge; treasurer, 
Felix R. Brunot, industrialist and philanthropist; secretary and librarian, 
Daniel L. Eaton. Mr. Brunot, though a frequent attendant at meetings, 
could not accept his election, and Robert H. Palmer, a merchant, was 
later elected in his stead. Judge McCandless, it will be. recailed, had 
served as secretary of the society of 1834, and Mr. Craig, as correspond- 
ing secretary of the society of the 1840’s. 

The constitution, not recorded in the minute book but published in 
part in the Gazette of December 7, 1858, among other things stated 
the object of the society to be “the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation connected with our early history”; provided for the holding of 


“stated meetings on the second Monday evening of every month”; ar- 
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ranged for the proposal of new members at one meeting and their elec- 
tion at the next; required all members to sign the constitution; and called 
for annual dues of three dollars, or a single payment of twenty dollars 
for life membership. 

During the seventeen months of its existence the society held twenty 
meetings—at which the more regular attendants were Messrs. Eaton, 
Bigham, Darlington, Palmer, Brunot, James E. Dickson, and Sidney F. 
Von Bonnhorst—and acquired some thirty new members. The first two 
meetings were held at the Merchants’ Exchange, the three following in 
the rooms of the Board of Trade, and the others in the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association. For programs it was the 
custom to appoint at each meeting the “essayist” for the next, and Messrs. 
Craig, Veech, Darlington, Bigham, Eaton, and others presented papers 
on such subjects as Henry Bouquet, the title of Virginia to the “Pan- 
handle,” European exploration of the upper Ohio Valley, and early 
steamboat-building in Pittsburgh. New emphasis was placed on the col- 
lection of materials, and the minutes record the receipt of a number of 
items, including important original documents, and of a single gift of 
seventy-three volumes, including thirty-nine volumes of Niles’ Weekly 
Register. Other gifts were said to be forthcoming, notably from Mr. 
Veech, as soon as the society could provide for their safe-keeping. Publi- 
cation was also contemplated, and a committee was appointed to arrange 
a series of lectures, the proceeds of which were “‘to be applied for a publi- 
cation fund.” 

At the meeting of December 12, 1859, Jacob F. Slagle, an attorney, 
was appointed to prepare and secure the enactment of articles of incor- 
poration, but the very meeting at which he reported having obtained a 
charter from the court, that of April 9, 1860, proved to be the last. 
Evidently meetings had begun to drag; sometimes there were as few as 
four members in attendance; “‘essayists” began to absent themselves 
or ask for more time; and occasionally there was little but routine busi- 
ness, with perhaps some informal discussion. A proposal made toward the 
end, that meetings be held quarterly instead of monthly, might have 
saved the day had not the approach of the national election and the sub- 
sequent outbreak of the Civil War intervened to absorb the attention of 
all. What became of the society’s collections is not known, except that at 
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least two of the more important documents it acquired have since found 
their way into the files of the present society. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE PRESENT SOCIETY, 1879 


Nineteen years passed before the fourth, and ultimately successful, at- 
tempt was made to effect the permanent establishment of an historical 
society in Pittsburgh. The movement originated among the “old-timers” 
of the community, and, consciously or unconsciously, was part of the 
larger movement, stimulated by the Philadelphia centennial celebration 
of 1876 and other observances of the seventies, that led to the establish- 
ment of about forty historical societies throughout the country in that dec- 
ade. The resulting association, though at first limited in the character 
cf its membership and purposes, soon developed into an historical society 
in the full sense of the term. 

On April 10, 1879, in response to a call published in the newspapers 
over the names of William Rinehart, tobacco manufacturer, William 
M. Gormly, notary public, and John Fullerton, wholesale tobacconist, 
“a very large and respectable audience of the Citizens of this City and 
Vicinity of over 50 years Zesidence assembled in tne First Methodist 
Protestant Church, “ifth Avenue near Smithfield Street,” that the “Old 
Folks” might “neet together and revive old associations, and refresh each 
others memorses of the past, and early history of this place.” Rev. Dr. 
James Allison, editor of the Presbyterian Banner, was elected chairman, 
and Mr. Gormly, secretary; seven “vice presidents” were named—most 
of whom enjoyed the honor but one week; and a committee on organi- 
zation was appointed. A week later, on April 17, the “Old Residenters,” 
as they were commonly called, met at the same place and among other 
things elected the following officers for the ensuing year: president, 
Thomas J. Bigham; vice presidents, Dr. Allison, Reuben Miller, Jr., 
industrialist, Judge Wilson McCandless, former mayor William Little, 
John Harper, bank president, and William M. Darlington; treasurer, 
Mr. Rinehart; and secretary, Mr. Gormly. Though reports of the pro- 
ceedings do not recall the fact, four of these men, Messrs. Harper, Mc- 
Candless, Bigham, and Darlington, had been officers of the society of 

1834 or that of 1858—60—and of both in the case of Judge McCandless. 
Originally, as suggested by the terms of the first call, membership was 
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limited to men who had resided in Pittsburgh or other parts of western 
Pennsylvania for fifty years or more, but women were also admitted on 
the same conditions upon the adoption of a constitution on May 13, 1880, 
and on April 13, 1882, membership was thrown open to “persons of 
any age who take an intrest in the object of our organization,” namely, 
“to perpetuate facts relating to our local history, by secureing the legendry 
and traditional before they pass into the region of mythology.” The latter 
change had been portended by a reference to the organization in the 
minutes of its meeting of December 8, 1881, as the “Old Residents As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania Historical Society,” 
and was accompanied by the adoption of the name, “Historical Society 
of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania.” Two years later the “Pitte- 
burgh” was formally eliminated and the present name adopted. 


THE RIVAL SOCIETY OF 1882-85 

Possibly the action of the “Old Residenters” in welcoming all comers 
to the fold was influenced by the organization, about six weeks before, 
of a “Western Pennsylvania Historical Society” not limited to persons of 
long residence. On March 6, 1882, eleven men met in the librarian’s 
room at Library Hall to organize such a society—whether because of 
dissatisfaction with the policies, or differences with the leaders, of the 
existing organization can only be conjectured. John D. McKennan, Esq., 
appears to have been the prime mover, for he called the meeting to order 
and served as chairman of the committee presently appointed to draft a 
constitution. But Rev. Dr. S. J. Wilson, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, was elected chairman, and H. M. Hoyt, Jr., secretary. David 
S. Wilson in vain recommended that the contemplated organization 
“should be consolidated with the one already in existence, and that both 
should be made adjunct of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,” and 
letters from John Dalzell, Esq., Isaac Craig, and Rev. William J. Hol- 
land, asking that they be enrolled among the organizing members, were 
presented by Mr. McKennan. 

At least three more meetings were held, according to minutes that in 
recent years have found their way into the archives of the present society. 
At a meeting on May 2, officers were elected, a constitution was adopted, 
and an invitation was extended to “those gentlemen of Western Penn- 
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sylvania who have been appointed by the Governor of the State to take 
part in the Wm. Penn centennary” to attend the next meeting of the 
society, “in order that the celebration may be a success.” The governing 
board, at a meeting in Mr. McKennan’s office on May 17, made ar- 
rangements for a lecture, including the printing of fifteen hundred tickets 
and the sending of a ticket “to each member of the Historical Socy of 
Pittsburg & West. Penna.”; and at the same time Mr. McKennan was 
authorized “to wait upon W. W. Speer Esq and ask his cooperation as 
a member of the bicentennial commission to further the interests of the 
Socy.” The aforesaid lecture, on “Pennsylvania in Ante Revoluntionary 
Days and her relation to Federal Institutions,” by former United States 
Senator William A. Wallace of Clearfield, was given on June 6 and 
recorded as having drawn “a very good audience.” 

The account of the election of permanent officers is not entirely clear 
or complete, but indications are that Dr. Wilson was elected president; 
William B. Negley, Malcolm Hay, Esq., and David S. Wilson, vice 
presidents; John B. Jackson, secretary; and William R. Thompson, 
banker, treasurer. Among others who took active part in the meetings 
were Charles G. Milnor and George A. Berry, bankers, Rev. Dr. Syl- 
vester F. Scovel, and Dr. Holland. 

The organization meeting was advertised by an attractively printed 
circular; twenty-six men, representative not only of Pittsburgh but also 
of some fifteen other cities and towns in all parts of western Pennsyl- 
vania, were listed as desirous of becoming members of the society; and 
presumably some unrecorded meetings were held. But on May 15, 1885, 
following the death of Dr. Wilson, this rival or “sister society” was con- 
solidated with the older organization, and Messrs. Thompson and Jack- 
son were elected vice presidents of the latter. The majority of the con- 
tributing members of the rival society had agreed “that two sccieties of 
this character cannot successfully prosper in the same community— 
united, efficient work in the secureing of valuable history of the past, will 
result in a larger degree of usefulness to the community.” 


THE GORMLY REGIME, 1879-86 
Meanwhile the older society had been holding meetings regularly, and 


it was to continue thus without break for a little over seven years—a 
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period coincident with the term of William M. Gormly as secretary. 
Though but one of the three principal founders of the society, Mr. 
Gormly it was, apparently, who did most to keep the venture going, and 
it is from his legible, full minutes and timely memoranda that we gain 
most of our knowledge of those early years. 

For several months after its organization the society met at Union 
Temperance Headquarters, in a third-floor room of the Allegheny 
County Christian Alliance, but climbing the stairs proved so difficult for 
the elderly members that in 1880 the use of the city’s common council 
chamber was secured, and there, with few exceptions, all regular meet- 
ings were held until 1888, when the new courthouse was completed. 

Once under way, meetings were held monthly, except during the 
summer, when “the warm weather, short evenings and many absent 
during the dog-days” interfered, and the “‘stay-at-homes” had “little in- 
clination to delve after ancient literature.” Even in season the meetings 
occasionally had the weather or rival attractions to contend with, and at 
best attendance probably averaged about fifteen or twenty persons. Only 
four braved a snowstorm to attend the meeting of January, 1884, and no 
meeting was called in January, 1886, because a “Great Blizzard” had 
made “pedestrianism very difficult.” The meeting of September, 1881, 
was adjourned because the comedian, John Owens, was playing a Pitts- 
burgh engagement and the manager invited the society to attend—as it 
did, to enjoy more humorous if less historical entertainment. In a less di- 
rect but equally effective way, the revivalists Moody and Sankey caused 
the postponement of the society’s annual meeting in April, 1885. 

The first meetings were informal in character but for some time were 
opened with prayer. Personal reminiscences were the order of the day, 
but formal papers gradually supplanted extemporaneous talks. The bur- 
den of preparing and reading most of the papers fell upon about half a 
dozen members, most of them officers of the society: Thomas J. Bigham, 
president from 1879 to 1883; Judge John E. Parke, president from 
1883 to 1885; James P. Fleming, president in 1885; and Mr. Gormly, 
the secretary. Thomas J. Chapman, principal of North Public School, 
Capt. John M. Killen, and Father Andrew A. Lambing, pastor of the 
church of Our Lady of Mercy until 1885, also contributed a dozen or 
more papers each, and with these speakers as a nucleus the society was 
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able to provide a varied program. Some of the papers were published in 
the newspapers; some are to be found in the published writings of their 
authors—notably Parke and Chapman; and some in historical magazines 
of that day—the Magazine of Western History, The Historical Register 
and Notes and Queries, and Lambing’s Historical Researches in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Among special meetings held by the society was an open-air meeting 
at Camp Arlington near Castle Shannon on Decoration Day in 1879. 
At another, a picnic held at President Fleming’s farm in September, 1885, 
the oldsters played “town ball” and kept tally after the old fashion of 
cutting notches in a stick. The first lady to address the society was Mrs. 
M. E. Thropp Cone, whose paper, “A Plea for Valley Forge,” pre- 
sented in October, 1883, so moved the members that a special committee 
was appointed to prepare “‘a suitable address in behalf of the object (The 
Monumental Association of Valley Forge).” The outstanding meeting 
of this early period, however, was the occasion, in December, 1885, when 
Mrs. Charles Wade, better known as Bessie Bramble, “‘a chast and ver- 
satile writer,” addressed the society on “A Reform Needed in History.” 
The more commodious chapel of the First Presbyterian Church had been 
secured for the event and the former custom of opening meetings with 
prayer was revived. Mrs. Wade’s thesis was that women had not been 
treated fairly by history, and the secretary cautiously noted: “That the 
fair reader discussed the subject in an able, dignified manner does not 
admit of any doubt.” 

The society began early to receive and make public appeals for gifts of 
old records and objects, though it had no permanent depository for them 
and they had to be kept for the most part in the homes or offices of leading 
members. At first such “relics” were merely exhibited—and enjoyed— 
at meetings, but beginning with the gifts, in January, 1880, of a copy of 
a deed from the Indians to George Croghan and a Pittsburgh directory 
for 1815, books, manuscripts, newspapers, historical objects, and paint- 
ings were gradually acquired and an archives committee was appointed 
to care for them. The most important acquisition—one that was to 
cause a great deal of trouble twelve years later—was that of nine oil 
paintings of Pittsburgh and its vicinity presented in January, 1885, 
through Gen. Alfred L. Pearson. The paintings were the work of 
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Russell Smith of Philadelphia and had been done from sketches made by 
him in 1833. The society had reason to be proud of them and for a time 
they were displayed in the windows of the art dealer, J. J. Gillespie. 

Among other interests of the society was the preservation of old land- 
marks, such as the Bouquet redoubt, the old penitentiary, and the Indian 
mound at McKees Rocks, though its resolutions on the subject failed to 
arouse enough interest at the time to protect these vestiges of earlier days. 
It was interested not only in the past but in contemporary affairs as well. 
One evidence of this is the copious memoranda supplied by the secretary, 
Mr. Gormly, in the minute books. In addition to compiling lists of early 
postmasters and city and county officials, the secretary kept a day-to-day 
compendium of interesting local events, with frequent notes on the 
weather and comparisons with that of other years. Included also are sev- 
eral accounts of the Dukes-Nutt trial, a cause célébre in western Pennsyl- 
vania in the early eighties, with a “black list” of the jurors who acquitted 
the villain of his crime and a “‘white list” of the jurors of a subsequent trial 
who acquitted the noble brother who killed. the villain. In the minutes 
proper, along with frequent eulogies and resolutions of sympathy mark- 
ing losses by death among the aging members, are recorded a resolution 
of sympathy and encouragement addressed to President Garfield after 
he was shot in 1881, and voluminous expressions of sorrow after his 
death. In 1885 the society sent a message of hope to former President 
Grant, “the greatest Military Captain of the World,” during what 
shortly proved to be his last illness, and elected him a corresponding 
member. 

As death overtook one after another of the leading “Old Residenters” 
—Mr. Rinehart in 1880, Mr. Bigham in 1884, and Judge Parke and 
Mr. Fleming in 1885—the need for new blood and a larger member- 
ship became increasingly apparent. In 1883 the first concerted drive to 
secure new members was undertaken; each member was urged to bring 
one or more friends to the meetings, and the ladies, hitherto barred or 
overlooked by the founders, were particularly invited. Annual member- 
ship, it was announced, was available at only a dollar a year, and life 
membership for five dollars; affiliation with the group was eventually 
dignified by the granting of “Lithographic Certificates of Membership” ; 
a special invitation was extended—apparently in vain—to the city and 
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county school superintendents, with a view of interesting them and their 
teachers and students in local history; not a few distant friends and celeb- 
rities were elected corresponding or honorary members; and in 1884 
the society published and widely distributed, in pamphlet form, a Synopsis 
of its proceedings during the first five years. The resulting gains can only 
be suggested, for the “Roll of Members” is inconsistent with the minutes 
and is obviously incomplete. Suffice it to say that twenty-five were elected 
life members in the last three months of 1883, followed by an equal num- 
ber of elections to the same class in the last four months of 1884; and 
that entries in the roll book in the handwriting of Mr. Gormly show a 
total for the period of 121 dues-paying members. 

But with Mr. Gormly’s death in the summer of 1886 the society fell 
into a decline for a short period. It met but twice that fall, mainly to 
memorialize the faithful secretary and elect his successor, W. Gibson 
Miller. Apparently the driving force of the organization was gone, for no 
further meetings were recorded for a little over a year. At that time 
Felix R. Brunot was president, and John Fullerton—successor to Mr. 
Rinehart in the office and destined to fill it until 1893—-was treasurer. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF FATHER LAMBING 


From the earliest years of the society, Father Lambing, by this time 
entered upon his long pastorate at St. James Roman Catholic Church in 
Wilkinsburg, had been an active member and frequent speaker at its 
meetings. A distinguished local historian, he had helped found the Ohio 
Valley Catholic Historical Society at Pittsburgh in 1884 and was editor 
of a publication that became the Catholic Historical Review. As secre- 
tary of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania from 1888 to 
1892, during the presidency of Judge Charles S. Fetterman, and as its 
president from 1892 until after 1900, he gradually took Mr. Gormly’s 
place as mainstay of the organization. At first, however, his varied in- 
terests prevented him from devoting much of his time to the society and 
it struggled weakly through the late eighties and early nineties. Even the 
incorporation of the society in September, 1888, and the removal of its 
effects to rooms in the newly finished courthouse the following month 
failed to enliven the organization. Between October, 1889, and October, 
1891, only one meeting was recorded in the minute book, and in the lat- 
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ter year the society was virtually reorganized. Meetings in the court- 
house had to be held in the afternoons, because the building was not open 
evenings, and the small attendance there at those hours led the society in 
1891 to transfer its activities and possessions to the Carnegie Free Library 
of Allegheny, where its meetings were then regularly held, in the lecture 
hall, until 1896. An innovation in the programs, undertaken at about 
the same time, was the inclusion of “musical and elocutionary perform- 
ances” at each meeting. This change met with such favor that the prac- 
tice was continued for about five years—except, as on one occasion, when 
the key to the piano could not be found. 

The programs were coming to be more and more systematically ar- 
ranged in advance, and the responsibility for them during this period 
rested with a “Committee on Papers,” headed successively by President 
Fetterman, Leonard H. Eaton, principal of the Forbes School, and Rev. 
Morgan M. Sheedy, Father Lambing’s successor at the church of Our 
Lady of Mercy. The committee began to function most effectively under 
Mr. Eaton, and after his death in 1895, his daughter, Marie G. Eaton, 
became for a time its guiding spirit. The latter had been employed as a 
“canvasser” for the society in 1893, but although she did good work in 
securing new members and enlarging the society’s collections, her in- 
ability to work harmoniously with Father Lambing—or vice versa, as 
the case may be—made it impossible, eventually, for her to continue in 
any capacity. Her employment as a solicitor would seem to indicate that 
the society was in a healthier financial condition in 1893 than for several 
years before. In 1889 there had been talk of raising the life membership 
fee from five to ten dollars, and when, late in 1892, the society found 
itself running into debt, it was decided to levy an assessment of one dollar 
upon every member, although it was uncertain that the debt could be 
paid in this way because none knew exactly how many members there 
were. At this critical juncture, David Robinson, a banker-member, of- 
fered a hundred dollars, and Father Sheedy contributed twenty-five— 
whereupon “the society seemed to awaken as from a dream,” recorded 
the secretary. It was upon the weathering of this crisis that the board de- 
cided to employ Miss Eaton and at the same time raised the “salary” of 
the secretary, Miss Jennie Lambing, from two to five dollars per month. 
As secretary, Father Lambing had been authorized to employ his 
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niece as an assistant, and when he became president in 1892, Miss Lamb- 
ing succeeded him in the former office, to be replaced in turn by William 
T. Lyon, a bank teller, in 1894. Miss Lambing is credited in the minutes 
of 1892 with being the first lady member of the society to deliver an ad- 
dress before the group; her subject was ““The American Turkey,” and 
the minutes record that “the youthful reader was highly complimented.” 
The next year two ladies, Miss Julia Morgan Harding and Miss Kate C. 
McKnight appeared on the same program, and in 1896 the society was 
indebted to Miss Eaton for three papers presented during the year. 
Among other local speakers at the meetings during this period were 
Daniel Agnew, Samuel Harden Church, Isaac Craig, Boyd Crumrine, 
Edgar W. Hassler, Col. William A. Herron, Dr. William J. Holland, 
and Stephen Quinon, editor of the Pittsburgh Daily News. Others, in- 
cluding Dr. Francis H. Wade, Col. James W. Drape, Dr. George A. 
Keyser, Rev. M. D. Lichliter, Rev. James Allison, and Dr. John Morri- 
son, each contributed several papers—though on one occasion Dr. Key- 
ser started to read a paper on “The Strong Points of Shakespeare” and 
for obvious reasons “‘was not permitted to finish it.”” Thomas Harper pre- 
sented eight papers and Father Lambing, from the date of his first asso- 


ciation with the group, read about three dozen, none of them repetitious. 


The society of the nineties did more, however, than listen to historical 
papers. Several site-marking projects were proposed or endorsed, includ- 
ing another effort to get action in the matter of preserving the Bouquet 
redoubt, or the blockhouse, as it has been more commonly called; in 1892 
the society took the initiative in arranging and conducting a community 
celebration of the incorporation of Pittsburgh as a borough, at a great 
meeting held at the old city hall on the Monday following the actual an- 
niversary day, April 22; and it issued a number of publications in pam- 
phlet form, beginning with a full account of the celebration just men- 
tioned, and continuing with a 16-page Souvenir Christmas Book in 1894, 
its Charter and By-Laws in 1896, and a 37-page Report, including 
papers by Father Lambing and Mr. Quinon, in 1899. 

Among the changes effected under the new by-laws was the raising of 
annual dues from one to two dollars and of the life membership fee from 
five to fifteen dollars. At the same time the positions of librarian and 
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curator were created and Miss Lambing and Mr. Harper, respectively, 
were chosen to fill them. 

Books, newspapers, manuscripts, and “relics” had been steadily accu- 
mulating through the years and there was need both for custodians and 
for a safe depository. ‘The latter was secured for a time when in 1896 the 
society moved into quarters in the newly completed Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh in the Oakland district. It was a move that the society had 
been planning for years. In 1881, when Andrew Carnegie first suggested 
a gift of a quarter of a million dollars to the city for a library, the society 
sent a resolution to him endorsing the project and at the same time asked 
if it might have an alcove in the proposed building. Mr. Carnegie replied 
with thanks but made no mention of quarters for the organization. Never- 
theless the society actively worked for acceptance of the offer—long de- 
layed by the problem of arranging for the proposed library’s maintenance 
—and in 1886 Mr. Carnegie wrote the secretary that the society might 
depend on his co-operation. Moreover, early in 1893 he sent a subscrip- 
tion of a hundred dollars, together with thirty dollars for life member- 
ships for himself and Mrs. Carnegie, and expressed the “hope” that the 
society would have its permanent home in the new building at Schenley 
Park. Although the society is reported to have received promises from the 
library building committee in 1895 that rooms would be assigned to it, 
the final plan contained no such provision, and Miss Eaton made the so- 
ciety’s plight known through the newspapers. Mr. Carnegie’s letter of 
1893 was produced and a compromise was reached whereby the society 
was to occupy space in a part of the building previously assigned to the 
Pittsburgh Academy of Science and Art. At the March, 1896, meeting 
the curator was instructed to remove the society’s effects to the new 
quarters, and it began holding its meetings there the following month. 


One incident that occurred soon after the removal to Carnegie Library 
is worth recounting. In 1897 a Pittsburgh junk dealer offered to the 
society nine oil paintings of the region for the sum of five thousand dol- 


lars. It was soon discovered that these were the identical pictures by 
Russell Smith presented to the society in 1885. Because its previous 
quarters in Allegheny were too small to accommodate many of the so- 
ciety’s possessions, most of them had been kept by members and these 
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pictures had been stored by Mr. Gormly in an office he shared with C. 
Hanson Love, also a member of the society. After Mr. Gormly’s death 
the pictures remained in Mr. Love’s office until the latter’s death eleven 
years later, when they were sold at auction along with Mr. Love’s per- 
sonal effects. The aforesaid junk dealer claimed he bought the bundle for 
a dollar and a half—though it was charged that he picked it up along 
with certain actual purchases—and when he discovered his prize he of- 
fered the pictures for sale at preposterous prices. The society instituted 
suit to regain its property, but to no purpose, and the ultimate disposition 
of the paintings remains unknown. At least they are not now in the pos- 
session of the society. 


A MINUTELESS INTERIM, 1899-1908 


From May, 1899, to March, 1908, no minutes were kept, or at least 
preserved, but although this is one of several indications of a period of 
marked decline it is a mistake to assume that the society became totally 
inactive. The break in the record may be accounted for in part by the 
fact that Edgar W. Hassler, the city clerk, author of Old Westmore- 
land, and secretary of the society for a number of years before his death in 
1905, left no minutes. On the other hand Mr. Lyon, who both preceded 
and succeeded Mr. Hassler as secretary, had faithfully recorded the 
meetings up to May, 1899. 


A surviving handful of correspondence and papers and the recollec- 
tions of Omar S. Decker, one of the faithful during that period and ever 


since, indicate that meetings were kept up with some regularity; that 
among the more regular attendants were J. Charles Dicken, Esq., Jacob 
G. Reel, Esq., Edward E. Eggers, librarian of the Carnegie Free Library 
of Allegheny, and Messrs. Decker, Hassler, and Lyon; that for the con- 


venience of the “regulars” meetings were sometimes held at such places 
as the city hall, the Second Presbyterian Church, and Mr. Eggers’ office; 
and that Father Lambing continued as president until 1902 at least. 

In that year the society, small in numbers though it apparently was, 
made every preparation for the launching of an 80-page historical maga- 
zine devoted to the history of the Upper Ohio Valley. Particularly ac- 
tive in its planning were Messrs. Decker, Lyon, Hassler, and William 
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G. Irwin, one of the editors of the Ohio Valley Manufacturer, and Mr. 
Hassler suggested that the projected publication be called the “Historical 
Magazine of Western Pennsylvania” or the “Fort Pitt Magazine.” Cir- 
culars were printed, two-dollar annual subscriptions received, articles 
promised or offered, advertisements solicited, bids procured, and ex- 
changes offered by other historical societies. The lawyer-historian, Boyd 
Crumrine, was offered the editorship, but he felt unable to accept the re- 
sponsibility. Apparently the difficulty of securing an editor, the cost, and 
the lack of enough subscriptions prevented the actual launching of the 
magazine, and it was not until sixteen years later that a similar effort 
succeeded. 
THE REVIVAL OF 1909 


When the corporal’s guard that carried on during those eight years 
next emerges in the minute books it is discovered assembled, five strong, 
at the Allegheny library on March 10, 1908. Among the five were two 
apparent newcomers, including John E. Potter, who is now serving his 
twenty-third year as treasurer of the society. The chief business trans- 
acted at this and the one other meeting held that year was the election of 
officers and action with respect to the disposition of the books and papers of 
the society stored at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Thomas L. 
Rodgers, then a member of the county board of assessors, was elected 
president, apparently for the first time; Mr. Dicken, vice president; Mr. 
Decker, second vice president; Mr. Eggers, secretary; and Mr. Lyon, 


the former secretary, treasurer. In the matter of the society’s books and 


papers at the Carnegie Library it was discovered that, during the time 
when the society’s meetings were being held elsewhere and its effects 
presumably not being regularly attended to, the latter had been ab- 
sorbed by the library, though it should be added that certain records of 
obvious concern to the society have since been returned to it. 

Such was the situation when, at a meeting held in Mr. Eggers’ office 
on March 9, 1909, the surviving band made a move destined to set the 
society definitely on the road to solid accomplishment and a home of its 
own. Among the eight present, as “an invited guest,” was Burd S. 
Patterson, the originator and chief promoter of the great celebration held 
the year before in commemoration of the sesquicentennial of the founding 
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of Pittsburgh. Mr. Decker and others had succeeded in arousing Mr. Pat- 
terson’s interest and he was promptly elected a member and placed on a 
membership committee then appointed to do something about the parlous 
condition of the society. 

Prompt action resulted. A general call was issued, by circular and 
press notice, for a meeting to be held in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce in the Keenan Building, on April 13, for the purpose of reor- 
ganizing the society. About fifty persons responded. As it was the regular 
time for the election of officers this matter was first disposed of by the re- 
election of most of the existing officers, but with the significant substitu- 
tion of Mr. Patterson as secretary. Among the nine prominent men who 
then addressed the gathering was Dr. Samuel B. McCormick, chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh. He described the work being done by the 
university in the field of history and expressed the hope that the society 
and the university might co-operate in assembling data on western Penn- 
sylvania history, adding that such co-operation would be better served 
were the society soon to obtain a building of its own as “one of the Oak- 
land group.” Another of the speakers was William H. Stevenson, whole- 
sale grocer and civic leader, who was to succeed Mr. Rodgers as president 
of the society upon the latter’s death two years later, and who with the 
able assistance of Mr. Patterson was to exercise a leadership that before 
long made the names of these two men almost synonymous with that of 
the society. In fact, in later years the society once received a communica- 
tion significantly if somewhat derisively addressed to the “Stevenson and 
Patterson Historical Society.” 

Reorganization was completed at a meeting in May, and in the mean- 
time the membership grew apace: the April meeting had produced forty- 
three new members, and two weeks later the Pittsburgh Dispatch re- 


ported the enrollment of forty more and a total membership of about 
one hundred and fifty. 
With this auspicious start the society embarked on a vigorous program 


of popular education with a series of projects a mere list of which is im- 
pressive. In 1909 and 1910 a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
McCormick prepared a list of some fifty topics in local history and per- 
suaded not a few prominent men and women to agree to give talks on 
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some of these subjects in the public schools. At the same time the society 
inaugurated the custom of conducting one-day pilgrimages by rail to 
places of historical interest, beginning with trips to Ligonier and Bushy 
Run in 1909, and continuing with one to old Hannastown in 1910. In 
the latter year it celebrated the 156th anniversary of the “first attempt 
to fortify the Ohio” at a banquet held at the Monongahela House, and 
the following year took a leading part in the memorable celebration of 
the commencement of steam navigation of the western waters, when, as 
the major feature of a varied and spectacular program, a replica of the 
first steamboat, the “New Orleans,” was constructed here and piloted 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in the wake of its prototype. Again, 
in 1913 the society took the lead in celebrating Allegheny County’s 125th 
anniversary, and in 1916 sponsored a similar celebration of Pittsburgh’s 
incorporation as a city. 


STEPS TOWARD PERMANENT ESTABLISHMENT 


In a period of a little over twenty years the society built up a member- 
ship with an annual average of between six and seven hundred; erected 
and later enlarged a building of its own; launched this magazine, now 
entering its twenty-first year; extended its organization, at the sugges- 
tion and with the substantial aid of Miss Helen C. Frick, by the establish- 
ment of its Westmoreland-Fayette branch, now about to celebrate its 
tenth anniversary; and furnished the occasion for the launching of the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, whose activities in the years 
1931 to 1936, and the society’s part in them, were fully reviewed in the 
December, 1936, number of this magazine. 

So important to this whole development was the acquisition of a build- 
ing that a word or two more about the attainment of this long-cherished 
object should be added. The need for it, if not self-evident, will be ap- 
parent to all who have read the foregoing portrayal of the organization 
and its predecessors “flitting about from place to place,” as Father Lamb- 
ing once expressed it, but not until Mr. Patterson and Mr. Stevenson took 
hold in 1909 was anything done about it. It then took but three years to 
achieve the first success in this direction. A state appropriation of twenty- 
five thousand dollars, approved by Governor John K. Tener, a member 
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of the society, in 1911, together with a previous gift of ten thousand dol- 
lars from the unexpended balance of funds raised for the city’s sesquicen- 
tennial celebration in 1908, enabled the society to acquire a site and erect 
the first unit of its present building. Great occasions were naturally made 
of the laying of the cornerstone on October 30, 1912, and of the opening 
of the building on February 17, 1914, but even then the latter was re- 
garded as but a part of the considerably larger structure that would 
eventually be needed. In the following years, with such need becoming 
more and more apparent, repeated efforts to secure an addition were 
made under the leadership of Mr. Stevenson assisted by Mr. Patterson 
until the latter’s death in 1924. Success came in 1929 when the state as- 
sembly, with the approval of Governor John S. Fisher, voted an appro- 
priation of forty thousand dollars for the completion of the society’s 
building, on condition that the society secure a like sum from other 
sources. The condition was readily met with the aid of funds received 
from the Buhl Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, and over a hundred other individual donors; and ground was broken 
for the addition the following year. 

The enlarged building—occupied in the fall of 1931 and formally re- 
dedicated on October 6—is a substantial, commodious, and fireproof 
structure that has thus far served the society’s purposes well. On the first 
floor are a large pillared foyer or entrance hall, used in part for exhibition 
purposes; an auditorium comfortably seating upwards of two hundred 
persons; and two long, well-lighted exhibition halls. The second floor, 
supplemented on two sides by long third-floor rooms, provides space for 
offices and for reading, work, and stack rooms, and includes a spacious 
hall, with skylight, designed for exhibition purposes but adaptable to other 
uses. The basement provides ample storage facilities besides space readily 
adaptable to exhibition purposes. Unfortunately Mr. Stevenson did not 
live to see this fulfillment of his and others’ dreams, or the accompanying 
launching of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, for he died in 


1930, but the auditorium in the new addition was at once formally 


named Stevenson Hall in his honor. 
No longer need the society hold its meetings or its secretary maintain 
an office in borrowed quarters as they did during the years 1909 to 1914, 
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the former in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce and the latter in 
space provided in the same building through the courtesy of Col. Thomas 
J. Keenan. But the acquisition of a building brought new responsibilities 
as well as opportunities. If the fullest use was to be made of it, one or 
more persons must be kept regularly on duty there, if only to receive and 
care for the gifts and loans of historical materials and objects that pro- 
vision of a safe depository at once began to attract, and to make available 
to visitors the resulting library and exhibits. For a year or two after the 
opening of the original building in 1914, Mr. Patterson performed these 
functions, but beginning about 1915 he was relieved of some of them by 
the employment of Miss Emma D. Poole as an office secretary. The lat- 
ter was eventually placed in sole charge with the title of librarian and 
continued so until shortly after the establishment of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Survey in 1931. Miss Poole was then appointed cus- 
todian of the museum, continuing in that capacity until her death in 
1936, and for the greater part of the five-year survey period all other 
activities of the society, as well as the special work of the survey, were con- 
ducted under the guidance of Dr. Solon J. Buck, now director of pub- 
lications in the National Archives, with the aid of a sizeable staff of 
trained assistants. A few of the latter—the present staff—were then re- 
tained, mostly on a part-time basis, in an effort to hold something of the 
advances made in association with the survey. 

In the meantime Robert M. Ewing, Mr. Patterson’s successor as sec- 
retary, succeeded Mr. Stevenson as president of the society and chairman 
of the survey board of control in 1930, but in 1935 he relinquished these 
offices on account of ill health and was succeeded by the present president, 
former Governor Fisher, to whose place among the trustees Major Ewing 
was thereupon elected. The latter’s successor as secretary was Gregg L. 
Neel, who served thus until his election as a vice president in 1935, and 
as acting secretary thereafter until the election, late in the same year, of 
the present secretary, Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin. Mr. Neel has in re- 
cent years headed special committees that have successfully met certain 
immediate financial needs, and longer-range preparations to meet such 
needs in future have been placed in the hands of an endowment commit- 
tee headed by Henry O. Evans, Esq., one of the trustees. Among officers 
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and trustees whose active interest and services in recent years have not 
already been suggested, but who have also contributed continuously of 
their time or money, or both, to the conduct and support of the society’s 
work, mention should be made of Thomas S. Brown, Albert A. Horne, 
Gen. Albert J. Logan, and Benjamin Thaw, all now gone; of Judge 
Ambrose B. Reid, one of the present vice presidents, who has served con- 
tinuously as such, or as a trustee, for seventeen years; and of Frank L. 
Duggan, Capt. James A. Henderson, Thomas Mellon II, Dr. John W. 
Oliver, and Mrs. William Reed Thompson, present trustees of from five 


to twelve years’ service. 


SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


The longest established contribution of the society to the cultural ad- 
vancement of the community is its holding of meetings to which the pub- 
lic is invariably invited. Such meetings have now been held monthly in 
season without marked break for over a quarter of a century. The cus- 
tom now is to hold eight meetings from October to May, including a 
luncheon meeting held downtown in the fall or early winter, a midwinter 
“open house” to representatives of other organizations of like interests, 
and a “University of Pittsburgh Night” in May, when the program is 
furnished by representatives, usually graduate students, of the history de- 
partment of that neighboring institution. At each regular meeting papers 
are read by persons who have made special studies of various aspects of 
western Pennsylvania history, and to the discussion that often follows 
President Fisher, from his wide knowledge of Pennsylvania and its his- 


tory, almost invariably contributes stimulating and informing comment. 


If nothing more, this type of program provides occasions and common 
grounds for bringing together people of diversified politics, religion, pro- 
fessional interests, business preoccupations, and social status, thus con- 
tributing in some measure to the building up of a wholesome community 
spirit. 

Beginning with the opening of the first unit of its building in 1914, 
the society has maintained a growing library and a museum, both of 
which have always been open to the public at regular hours—latterly, 
for some years, every week day from nine to five, except Saturday after- 
noons and holidays. Its collections were reorganized and greatly ex- 
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panded and important bibliographical tools were provided in the days of 
the survey, following the enlargement of the society’s building, and 
important additions continue to be received. Available to every reader or 
student of western Pennsylvania history or allied subjects, whether he or 
she be a member of the society or not, are: a library of over five thousand 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals; a newspaper collection of some three 
hundred bound volumes of Pittsburgh and other newspapers dating from 
the eighteenth century, and extensive unbound files, notably of foreign- 
language newspapers published in the interests of groups of the “newer 
Americans” largely represented in this region; a collection of many 
thousands of manuscripts, for the most part originals, but including pho- 
tostatic and microfilm copies and carefully collated transcripts; and varied 
museum exhibits, interesting to young and old, of portraits, old Pitts- 
burgh scenes, vehicles, implements,furniture, weapons, costumes, personal 
effects, and other aids to a visualization of the ways of life here in the 
earlier days. From the standpoint of research the manuscript collection is 
particularly valuable, including as it does important groups of the per- 
sonal papers of leading western Pennsylvanians; minutes, reports, corre- 
spondence, and other papers of organizations and institutions; unpub- 
lished historical articles and other secondary materials in manuscript; 
and descriptive lists of materials of western Pennsylvania interest in other 
depositories. 

Not the least of the society’s public services is the supplying of infor- 
mation in response to a steady stream of inquiries received by mail and 
telephone on all manner of subjects, from all manner of individuals and 
institutions in Pittsburgh and elsewhere. When the desired data is not 
at hand or the quest for it involves an unwarranted amount of research, 
as is often the case with obscure details of family history, an effort is al- 
ways made to direct the inquirer to likelier sources or methods of proce- 
dure. 

For twenty years past, as noted before, the society has been publishing 
this quarterly magazine, which is distributed free to its members and 
which reaches a wide circle of readers and institutions at home and 
abroad. Launched in 1918, under the direction of an editorial board than 
and since headed by Omar S. Decker, one of the promoters of the earlier, 
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abortive attempt, the magazine has been edited by the late Charles W. 
Dahlinger, Esq., assisted by John P. Cowan as associate editor, until early 
in 1923, and thereafter, successively, by Dr. Alfred P. James, Dr. John 
J. Geise, William J. Martin—all members of the history department of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. Buck, and the present incumbent as- 
sisted by Elisabeth Mellon Sellers. It has always been the aim to include 
in each issue authoritative but none the less interesting articles on various 
aspects of western Pennsylvania history. Oftentimes significant docu- 
ments, or selections from them, are included, and reviews of newly pub- 
lished books relating wholly or incidentally to the home province are now 
a customary feature. Other sections normally included present informa- 
tion about the current work of the society and news of other activities and 
developments that are of consequence historically to the region. Through 
its periodic appearance and its growing accumulation of reading, source, 
and reference materials, the publication cannot fail to have accomplished 
something of its purpose of stimulating and informing the interest of the 
community in its own backgrounds and of securing adequate recognition 
of the role played by the community in the history of the commonwealth 
and the nation. 

In mid-July for the past six years the society has locked up its books, 
papers, and “relics” and taken to the open road, in association with the 
summer session and the extension division of the University of Pittsburgh, 
for the purpose of recalling some of the outstanding events of the early 
history of the region amidst the scenes where they took place. In these 
two-day pilgrimages by motor through parts of western Pennsylvania 
and the adjoining states, historic sites and remains are sought out and 
luncheon and program meetings are held at the principal cities and towns 
visited along the way. Moreover the society’s interest in sites nearer home 
is now being expressed in the form of a systematic, vigorous, and promis- 
ing movement, conducted under the leadership of Frank C. Harper, to 
secure the creation of a national park at the historic “Point,” where the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers join to form the Ohio. 

In all this and in its lesser undertakings the society aims at mutually 
helpful co-operation with other agencies working toward the same gen- 
eral ends. It is liberal in granting the use of its auditorium for history 
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conferences, meetings of patriotic societies, and similar gatherings held 
under outside auspices; it provides working quarters or facilities for a 
number of government-supported historical projects—to an extent, in- 


deed, that has suggested for it the pun-sobriquet “Historical Society of 


WPA”, it co-operates in various ways with institutions actively, if not 
as exclusively, interested in the collection of local historical material, 
notably the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and the library of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; and it aims to share in and profit by the activities of 
historical agencies of broader scope, such as the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies, the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association, and the Society for Pennsylvania Ar- 
chaeology. For examples, Mr. Stevenson served at different times as treas- 
urer, chairman, and member of the commission, and as a vice president 
and president of the federation; Major Ewing succeeded him as a mem- 
ber of the commission and then served as a vice president of the federa- 
tion; Rev. M. D. Lichliter and Messrs. Patterson and Potter each served 
successively as a vice president and president of the federation; and for 
several years President Fisher has been a vice president of the archae- 
ological society. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 


Unfortunately the cost of these services, to say nothing of obviously 
desirable improvements and extensions, particularly in the development 
and care of the library, newspaper, and manuscript collections, has out- 
stripped the society’s resources. It is true that some degree of financial 
stability was achieved in the early years of the society’s latest rejuvenation, 
through the building up and holding of a dues-paying membership and 
through the acquisition of annual subsidies from Allegheny County and 
the city of Pittsburgh. Beginning with an appropriation of five hundred 
dollars in 1915—16, the county has normally contributed a thousand dol- 
lars a year to the support of the society’s work. In 1917-18 the city also 
began to contribute, through the influence of Robert Garland, who has 
been a member of city council and an officer of the society for many vears, 
and for some fifteen years the city has regularly made an annual contri- 
bution of two thousand dollars. The raising of the annual membership 
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fee to two and a half, then to three dollars, in 1920 and 1921, and the 
establishment in 1931 of special classes of membership for those willing 
to contribute more than the minimum required served further to increase 
the society’s regular income—as the recent further raising of the annual 
dues to five dollars is expected to do. But the more substantial of these 
gains were made before the size of the society’s building was trebled 
and its collections and activities were greatly expanded in the days of 
the survey, with the result that now, in order merely to mark time, as it 
were, on the higher level it has reached, the society has to make a general 
appeal each year for help in balancing its modest budget. 

In the past, large private contributions have been readily enough se- 
cured for spectacular undertakings like the steamboat anniversary cele- 
bration of 1911, for tangible things like the building and its equipment, 
for special projects promising definite products like those of the survey, 
and for the temporary tiding over of obvious emergencies, but it remains 
for more leaders in the community to see and respond to the need for 
more adequate and permanent support of those day-by-day, undramatic 
labors that must be carried on unremittingly, for the most part behind 
the scenes and by others than volunteers or mere caretakers, if the better 
publicized efforts are to continue to be fruitful. It is a fact hard to explain, 
that in all the sixty-odd years of the present society’s existence, no one, 
with the exception of Mr. Stevenson, who left a bequest of a thousand 
dollars, has thought to contribute substantially and specifically to a per- 
manent fund in support of the society’s basic activities. 

On the score of local pride alone, every Pittsburgher or other western 
Pennsylvanian may well bear in mind two points: one, that this society 
may fairly be said to symbolize and will continue to symbolize what the 
community as a whole thinks of its past; and second, that fitting sustain- 
ment of the society in this inescapable réle is the duty of none in the first 
instance, but the opportunity of all, for the society is in effect a public 
institution, its government is democratic, and everyone interested is wel- 


comed to its membership and to active participation in its affairs. 
































NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


CHARTER’ 
Historical Society In Re Application for the Incorporation 
of Western Penna of The Historical Society of 
Charter of Western Pennsylvania 


To the Honorable the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas No 1 of 
Allegheny County Penn. 


In compliance with the requirements of an Act of Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania entitled an Act to provide for the incorpora- 
tion and regulation of certain corporations, approved April 29. 1874. the 
undersigned do respectfully represent that they with others have asso- 
ciated themselves together for the purpose of forming establishing and i 
maintaining an Historical Society known and to be known as The His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania and desire that they and there 
associates may be incorporated as a Corporation of the first class, and they 


certify 


First. “The name of the proposed Corporation shall be The Historical ] 
Society of Western Pennsylvania 


Second. Said Corporation is formed for the purpose of collecting elu- 
cidating and preserving natural civil religious literary and antiquarian data 
and information concerning or relating to Western Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, The North west Territory and the States embraced therein and 
generally all date and information relative to the early settlement history 
and growth of the above mentioned States and Territory. 


Third. The business of said Corporation is to be transacted in the City of 
Pittsburgh County of Allegheny State of Pennsylvania. 


Fourth. The said Corporation shall be perpetual in duration 


Fifth. The names and residences of the subscribers are as follows. 


1 As recorded on September 10, 1888, in Charter Book 13, page 198, in the office of the 
recorder of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
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Name 
A. A. Lambing 
C. S. Fetterman 
Jacob Reese 
John Fullerton 
Thomas Harper 
Daniel T. Johns[¢]on 
Joseph Johns[t]on 
James Gordon . 
Geo H. Keyser 
Jas W. Drape 
David W. Miller 
Reuben Miller Jr 


Residence 
. .Wilkinsburg 
Scott Tp Ally Co Pa 
Allegheny Pa 
. .Allegheny City 
Allegheny City 
Allegheny City 
Allegheny City 
.. Allegheny City 
....Pittsburgh Pa 
Allegheny Pa 
Pittsburgh Pa 
Allegheny City Pa 


Sixth. The number of Directors of said Corporation is fixed at five and 


the names and residences of the Directors chosen for the first year are as 


follows 


Names 
C. S Fetterman 
A. A. Lambing 
Thomas Harper 
John Fullerton .. 
David W. Miller . 


Residences 
Scott Tp Ally Co Pa 
Wilkinsburg Ally Co Pa 
.. Allegheny City 
Pittsburgh Pa 
Pittsburgh Pa 


Seventh. Said Corporation being of the first class and not for pecuniary 


profit shall have no capital 


Witness our hands and seals this Eighteenth day of August 1888. 


A. A. Lambing (s¢ 
C. S. Fetterman (sé 
( 
( 


Jacob Reese 


John Fullerton 


Sez 
Sec 


Thomas Harper (sez 

Geo. H. Keyser (seal) 
Jas. W. Drape (seal) 
David W. Miller (seal) 
Reuben Miller Jr (seal) 
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State of Pennsylvania 
County of Allegheny \ 


Be it remembered that on the 184 day of August 1888 personally ap- 
peared before me the Recorder of Deeds &c. in and for said County C. S. 
Fetterman Jacob Reese and Thomas Harper three of the above named 
subscribers, who acknowledged the foregoing certificate of Incorporation 
to be their act and deed and desire that the same might be recorded as such 

Witness my hand and official seal the day and year above written 


Wm H. Graham (official seal) 
Recorder 


And now September 8 1888. the within application or certificate of 
Incorporation of The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania of 
Pittsburgh Penna. having been presented in open Court to the under- 
signed law Judge of the Court of Common Pleas No one of the County 
of Allegheny accompanied by proof of due publication of notice of applica- 
tion for charter and having been perused and examined by me and found 


to be in proper form and within the purposes named in the act of Assem- 
bly in such cases made and provided, and it appearing lawful and not in- 
jurious to the community it is therefore ordered adjudged and decreed 
that this charter shall be and is hereby approved and upon the recording 
of this charter and order the subscribers and their associates and successors 
shall be a corporation for the purposes and upon the terms therein stated 
Edwin H Stowe P J 
From the Records. 


Attest Jno Bradley 
Pro 











BY-LAWS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA! 


OBJECTS 


1. The objects of the society are to increase and diffuse knowledge of 
the history of western Pennsylvania and the Allegheny Plateau in par- 
ticular and of the United States in general. To these ends it undertakes 
to collect, arrange, and preserve historical material, including books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, maps, charts, manuscripts, transcripts, pictures, 
and physical remains; to maintain an historical museum; to conduct and 
encourage research in and to publish material relative to and illustrative 
of the history of the region; and to hold meetings, conduct pilgrimages, 
and engage in other appropriate activities. 


MEMBERS AND DUEs 


2. The society shall be composed of active, institutional, honorary, 
and corresponding members. 


3. Any person interested in the history of the region may be elected 
to active membership at any meeting of the society. If any member de- 
mand a ballot, the same shall be taken, and an affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members present shall be necessary to elect. 


4. Active members shall be classified as patrons, life, contributing, 
sustaining, annual, and associate members, and may be transferred from 
one to another of these classes without further election. The contribution 
of one thousand dollars or more to the permanent fund of the society 
shall entitle a member to be enrolled as a patron. The life membership 
fee shall be one hundred dollars, which shall be added to the permanent 
fund. The dues of contributing members shall be twenty-five dollars a 
year; of sustaining members, ten dollars a year; and of annual members, 
five dollars a year. Associate membership shall be open only to those in 
whose households the society’s publications are being received through 
some other form of active membership in the society or through member- 
ship in a branch of the society. The dues of associate members shall be two 
dollars a year. They shall be entitled to vote and to hold office, but not 
to receive the publications of the society by virtue of such membership. 


1 Adopted at the meeting of November 24, 1931, and revised to March 1, 1938. 
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5. Any club, society, or association interested in any phase of the his- 
tory of western Pennsylvania may be elected to institutional membership 
at any meeting of the society. If any member demand a ballot, the same 
shall be taken, and an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent shall be necessary to elect. An institutional member may be represented 
at all meetings of the society by one delegate with the right to vote, and 
may make a report of its historical activities annually to the society. 

6. Institutional members shall be classified as permanent, sustaining, 
or annual institutional members. The fee for permanent institutional 
membership shall be one hundred dollars, which shall be added to the 
permanent fund. The dues of sustaining institutional members shall be ten 
dollars a year, and of annual institutional members, five dollars a year. 

7. All dues shall be payable in advance, and election to active or in- 
stitutional membership shall not take effect until the first payment of dues 
has been received. Members failing to pay their dues for six months after 
they become payable shall cease to be members upon the mailing of notice 
of such default. Those who thus allow their memberships to lapse, or who 
resign, may be restored to membership without re-election upon payment 
of current dues and of the prevailing rate to members for any issues of the 
magazine accepted by them after the period covered by their last previous 
payment of dues. 

8. Honorary members shall be persons distinguished for their schol- 
arly attainments in the field of American history. Corresponding mem- 
bers shall be persons residing outside of western Pennsylvania who mani- 
fest an interest in the society and its objects and a desire to codperate with 
it. Honorary and corresponding members may be elected at any meeting 
of the society, provided their names have been previously submitted to and 
approved by the executive committee. If any member demand a ballot, 
the same shall be taken, and five negative votes shall be sufficient to ex- 
clude the person proposed. Honorary and corresponding members shall 
not have the right to vote unless they are also enrolled as active members. 


GovERNMENT 


9. The government of the society shall be vested in a council com- 
posed of the officers and trustees, which shall have the control and regula- 
tion of the affairs of the society. The officers of the society shall also be the 
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officers of the council, and the president and vice presidents shall constitute 
the five directors provided for in the charter. An executive committee 
composed of the officers shall have charge of and transact the business of 
the society under the direction and subject to the approval of the council. 

10. The officers shall consist of a president, four vice presidents, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and a director. With the exception of the director, 
they shall be elected for terms of three years at the annual meeting of the 
society in 1932 and triennially thereafter. The trustees shall be fifteen in 
number and shall be elected for five year terms, three at each annual 
meeting of the society. The directors holding office at the time of the 
adoption of these by-laws shall be the first trustees thereunder, and their 
terms shall be adjusted by lot so that one will expire each year beginning 
in 1933. Additional trustees shall be elected for appropriate terms at the 
annual meeting in 1932. Vacancies may be filled for the unexpired term 
at any meeting of the society and temporarily by the council. 


11. The president shall preside at all meetings of the society, the 
council, and the executive committee, and shall sign all warrants payable 
by the society. In the absence or incapacity of the president his duties shall 
be performed by one of the vice presidents to be designated by the presi- 
dent, or failing such designation, by the executive committee. 

12. The secretary shall keep the minutes of the society, the council, 
and the executive committee. 


13. The treasurer shall receive all money belonging to the society, 
shall invest its funds subject to the approval of the executive committee, 
and shall disburse money only in payment of vouchers or salary rolls at- 
tested by the director. He may be required by the council to give bond, in 
such sum as it may determine, for the faithful performance of his duties. 
He shall keep a true account of his receipts and payments and report the 
same in writing to the society at its annual meetings, and ‘to the executive 
committee and the council whenever so ordered. 

14. The director shall be elected by the council at such time and for 
such term as it shall see fit; and he shall, under the direction of the execu- 
tive committee or the council, administer the affairs of the society, except 
as herein otherwise provided. He shall make a written report of the work 
of the society at its annual meetings and shall perform such other duties 


as the council or the executive committee shall direct. 
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MEETINGS 


15. The annual meeting of the society shall be held on the last Tues- 
day in January and other meetings at such times as may be determined 
upon by the council or the executive committee. Special meetings of the 
society, for any purpose, may be called by the president and shall be called 
by the secretary on the written request of ten members. Notices of all 
meetings of the society shall be mailed by the director to all members at 
least five days before the date of the meeting. Ten active members or dele- 
gates from institutional members shall constitute a quorum of the society 
for the transaction of business. 


16. The council shall hold regular meetings on the last Tuesdays in 
January, April, and October of each year. Special meetings for any pur- 
pose may be called by the president and shall be called by the secretary on 
the written request of three members. Notices of all meetings of the coun- 
cil shall be mailed by the director to all members thereof at least three days 
before the date of the meeting. Seven members shall constitute a quorum 


of the council for the transaction of business. 


AMENDMENTS 


17. Amendments to these by-laws may be proposed by the executive 
committee or by any ten members of the society. Proposed amendments 
shall be filed in writing with the director and he shall send copies thereof 
to all members of the society with the notice of the meeting at which they 
are to be considered. An affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members 
present at the meeting shall be necessary for their adoption. 

18. All by-laws and rules for the government of the society not con- 
tained herein or in its charter are hereby abrogated. 
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OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


1834-1938 


Appison, Dr. WILLIAM, coun- 
cillor, society of the 1840's 

ALLIson, Rev. Dr. JAMEs, tem- 
porary chairman, 1879; vice 
president, 1879-81 

ALTER, Hon. GeorcE E., trustee, 
1933-date 

BAKEWELL, BENJAMIN, resi- 
dent, society of 1834; vice presi- 
dent, society of the 1840's 

BAKEWELL, THOMAs, EsqQ., coun- 
cillor, society of the 1840's 

BiwoLe, RIcHARD, Esq., coun- 
cillor, society of 1834; vice 
president, society of the 1840's 

BicELow, Epwarp M., trustee, 
1909-14 

BicHAaM, Hon. Tuomas J., vice 
president, society of 1858-60; 
president, 1879-83; vice-presi- 
dent, 1883-85 

Brack, Davin P., director, 1921- 
26 

Brack, Rev. Dr. JouHNn, vice 
president, society of the 1840's 


BRACKENRIDGE, Hon. HENRY 
M., vice president, society of 
1858-60 

Brown, Tuomas §&., director, 
1917-31; secretary, 1930-31; 
trustee, 1931-34 

Brunot, Ferix R., Esq., presi- 
dent, 1886-88 


CARNEGIE, ANDREW, /onorary 
vice president, 1893-95 

CHAPMAN, Tuomas J., director, 
1899-? 

Craic, NEVILLE B., correspond- 
ing secretary, society of the 
1840's; vice president, society of 
1858-60 

CRUMRINE, Hon. Boyp, honorary 
vice president, 1894-95; fourth 
vice president, 1909-17 


DAHLINGER, CHARLEs W., Esa., 
director, 1930-31; trustee, 
1931-35 

Dariincton, Wiri1am M., 
Esq., temporary ‘chairman, so- 


1 Unless otherwise indicated reference is to the present Historical Society of Western 


Pennsylvania organized in 1879. Because of gaps in the records of the latter and of the 


fragmentary character of available records of the four antecedent or contemporary organiza- 


tions of the same or similar name, the list is known to be complete as to names and terms 


of office for the years 1879-1900, 1908-10, and 1914-38 only. It is interesting to note that 


with the exception of the present society’s early contemporary, the rival organization of 


1882-85, each of the societies included among its officers one or more men who had served 


as officers of one or more of the earlier societies. 
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ciety of 1858-60; vice president, 
1879-81 

DarsIE, GEORGE, member of or- 
ganizing committee, councillor, 
society of 1834 

Davis, May. WiLiiaM H,, trus- 
tee, 1921-26 

Decker, Omar §&., second vice 
president, 1908-09; first vice 
president, 1909-33; vice presi- 
dent, 1933-date 

Denny, Hon. HARMAR, resi- 
dent, society of the 1840's 

Denny, Hon. Harmar, Jr., 
trustee, 1936-date 

Denny, Dr. WILLIAM H., treas- 
urer, society of the 1840’s 

Dicken, J. CHARLES, director, 
1896-99-? ; vice president, 1908 

Duacan, Hon. Frank L., trus- 
tee, 1931-date 

Eaton, Dante L., recording 
secretary and librarian, society 
of 1858-60 

Eaton, Pror. Leonarp H., vice 
president, 1888-95 

Eccers, Epwarp E., secretary, 
1908-09; corresponding secre- 
tary, 1909-26 

EICHBAUM, WILLIAM, councillor, 
society of the 1840's 

Ekin, Dr. CortTLanpt W. W., 
secretary, 1935-date 

Evans, Henry O., Esq., trustee, 
1936-date 

Ewrnc, Hon. Rospert M., direc- 

tor, 1914-17; chairman of exec- 
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utive committee, 1917-25; sec- 
retary, 1924-30; president, 
1930-35; trustee, 1935-date 
FETTERMAN, Hon. CHARLEs §S., 
president, 1888-92 
FETTERMAN, WAsHINGTON W., 
Esq., vice president, society of 
1834 
FisHER, Hon. Joun §S., trustee, 
1933-35; president, 1935-date 
FLEMING, JAMEs P., vice presi- 
dent, 1881-85; president, 1885 
FULLERTON, JOHN, treasurer, 


1880-93 


GaRLAND, Hon. ROBERT, direc- 
tor, 1921-31; trustee, 193I- 
333 vice president, 1933-date 

GazzaM, Dr. JosEPH P., tempo- 
rary secretary, society of the 
1840’s 

Gorpon, JAMES, vice president, 
1885-88 

GorM ty, WILLIAM M., secretary, 
1879-86 

Gray, Hon. James H., trustee, 
1933-date 

Grecc, James, EsqQ., trustee, 
1933-date 

Gurrey, Cot. James M., trus- 
tee, 1909-26 


HARPER, JOHN, temporary secre- 
tary, treasurer, society of 1834; 
vice president, 1879-81 

HarPER, JOHN A., trustee, 1914- 
2! 
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Harper, THOMAS, vice president, 
1888-96; curator, 1896-99-? 
HAssLeR, Epcar W.., secretary, 
?-1905 

Hawkins, Tuomas J., director, 
1909-26 

Hay, Matcoum, Esq., vice presi- 
dent, rival society of 1882-85 

Hays, Dr. GeorcE §., vice presi- 
dent, 1881-83 

HENDERSON, CapT. JAMEs A., 
director, 1926-31; trustee, 
1931-date 

Herron, Cor. WILLiaM A., hon- 
orary vice president, 1893-95 

Horne, ALBERT A., fourth vice 
president, 1926-31; trustee, 
1931-35 

Howarp, Rev. Witiiam D., 
temporary chairman, vice presi- 
dent, society of 1858-60 

HoweELt, CHArR.LEs §S., chairman 
of executive committee, 1914- 
17 

Hoyt, H. M. Jr., temporary sec- 
retary, rival society of 1882-85 


Jackson, Georce W., member 
of organizing committee, coun- 
cillor, society of 1834 

Jackson, Joun B., Esq., secre- 
tary, rival society of 1882-85; 
vice president, 1885-88, 1895- 
96 

Jounston, Dantet T., vice presi- 
dent, 1885-95; first vice presi- 
dent, 1896-98 


JounstTon, JosEPH T., vice presi- 
dent, 1888-92 

Jones, BenyJAMiIN F., honorary 
vice president, 1894-95 

Junxin, Rev. Dr. Davin H., 
vice president, society of 1858- 


60 


Kay, CuHar.es H., librarian, so- 
ciety of 1834 

KEENAN, Cot. THomas J., trus- 
tee, 1909-26 

Ketty, A. J., JR., director, 
1909-! 

Kitten, Capt. Joun M., vice 
president, 1883-85 


LAMBING, Rev. ANDREw A., re- 
cording secretary, 1888-92; 
president, 1892-99-?; second 
vice president, ?- 1914-18 

LAMBING, JENNIE L., secretary, 
1892-94; corresponding secre- 
tary, 1894-95 

Lanois, Harry M., treasurer, 
?=1914-15; director, 1915-16 

Licu.rrer, Rev. M. D., director, 
1896-99-? 

LrrtLe, WILLIAM, vice president, 
1879-85 

Locan, Gen. ALBERT J., direc- 
tor, 1909-26; second vice pres- 
ident, 1926-33; vice president, 
1933-34 


Lowrie, WALTER H., Eso., cu- 
rator, society of the 1840's 
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Lyon, Witi1am T., recording 
secretary, 1894-99-? ; treasurer, 
1908-09-! 

McCanp.ess, Hon. WILSON, 
temporary chairman, secretary, 
society of 1834; president, so- 
ciety of 1858-60; vice presi- 
dent, 1879-81 

McCormick, Dr. SamueEc B., 
fifth vice president, 1909-17; 
fourth vice president, 1917-21; 
second vice president, 1921-26 

McKennan, Joun D., Esa, 
member of governing board, 
rival society of 1882-85 

McKirpy, Joun E., trustee, 
1933-date 

McKnicutT, Rospert, EsqQ., vice 
president, rival society of 1882- 
85 

McMeans, Deira M., corre- 
sponding secretary, 1926-28 

Metiton, Hon. THomMas, vice 
president, 1885-88 

Metion, Tuomas, II, trustee, 
1931-date 

Miter, Daviw W., correspond- 
ing secretary, 1883-91 

Mixer, P. Harvey, first vice 
president, 1899-? 

Miter, REUBEN, JR., vice presi- 
dent, 1879-90 

Miter, W. Grsson, recording 
secretary, 1886-88 

MILTENBERGER, M. B., chairman 
of organizing committee, coun- 


cillor, society of 1834 
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Morrison, Dr. JOHN, vice presi- 

dent, 1892-96; director, 1896- 
99-! 


NEEL, Grece L., secretary, 1931- 
353 acting secretary, 1935; vice 
president, 1935-date 

NEGLEY, WILLIAM B., Esa., vice 
president, rival society of 1882- 


85 


Ouiver, Dr. Joun W., trustee, 
1931-date 


Orvapy, Hon. Georce B., third 
vice president, 1909-21 


PaLMER, RosBerT H., treasurer, 
society of 1858-60 

Parke, Hon. Joun E., vice presi- 
dent, 1881-83; president, 1883- 
85 

PATTERSON, Burp, Secretary, 
1909-24 

Pau, Harry S., fifth vice presi- 
dent, 1917-21; third vice presi- 
dent, 1921-24 

PirmpTon, Friorus B., corre- 
sponding secretary, society of 
1858-60 

Potrer, JOHN E., director, 1914- 
15; treasurer, 1915-date 


QuINoN, STEPHEN, second vice 
president, 1897-99-? 

RAE, JAMES, trustee, 1934-date 

REEL, Jacos G., director, 1896- 
99-?; second vice president, 


1909-? 
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REESE, JACOB, wice president, 
1888-92 

Rep, Hon. AmprosE B., fourth 
vice president, 1921-24, third, 
1924-25, fourth, 1925-26, 
third, 1926-31; trustee, 1931- 
33; vice president, 1933-date 

RINEHART, WILLIAM, treasurer, 
1879-80 

Rippy, JOHN, vice president, 
1881-84 

Rircuie, Davin, Esq., recording 
secretary, society of the 1840's 

Rosinson, Hon. Davin, honorary 
vice president, 1893-94 

Ropcers, Tuomas L., president, 
1908-11 

SARGEANT, JOHN A., vice presi- 
dent, 1892-93 

ScuLLy, Henry R., correspond- 
ing secretary, 1895-99-! 

SHALER, Hon. CHARLES, coun- 
cillor, society of the 1840's 

SHEEDY, Rev. Morcan M., vice 
president, 1893-96; second vice 
president, 1896-97 

Simpson, Ropert S., councillor, 
society of 1834 

SNOWDEN, Hon. Joun M., coun- 
cillor, society of the 1840's 

Sprout, Rev. Dr. J. W., vice 
president, 1895-96 

STEVENSON, WILLIAM H., chair- 
man of executive committee, 
1909-11; president, 1911-30 


Temp e, Hon. Henry W.,, trus- 
tee, 1933-date 
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THaw, BENJAMIN, director, 
1917-21; fifth vice president, 
1921-24; fourth vice president, 
1924-25; third vice president, 
1925-26; director, 1926-31; 
trustee, 1931-33 

THompPson, WILLIAM R., treas- 
urer, rival society of 1882-85; 
vice president, 1885-88; treas- 
urer, 1893-99-! 

TuHompson, Mrs. Witi1AM R,, 
trustee, 1933-date 

TREES, JOsEPH C., trustee, 1934- 
date 


Uprotp, Rev. Dr. Georce, 
councillor, society of the 1840's 


VeecH, Hon. JAMES, vice presi- 
dent, society of 1858-60 


WeELsHon, GeorcE H., director, 
1897-99-? 

WILKINs, 
1909-? 

Wivkins, Hon. WILLIAM, tem- 
porary chairman, vice president, 
society of the 1840’s 

Wi.uiaMs, THomas, Esq., coun- 
cillor, society of 1834 

Wiuson, Davo S., vice president, 
rival society of 1882-85 

ERASMUs, 


W. G, 


director, 


WILSON, director, 
1909-21 

Witson, Rev. Dr. S. J., tempo- 
rary chairman, member of gov- 
erning board, rival society of 


1882-85 

















ROLL OF MEMBERS OF THE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
March 1, 1938 


Honorary MEMBER 
Hart, Albert Bushnell, Cambridge, Mass. 


CoRRESPONDING MEMBERS 
Ambler, Charles H. Dunaway, Wayland F. 
Morgantown, W. Va. State College 


Lire MEMBERS 


Chalfant, Eleanor McC. de Perigny, La comtesse 
5028 Morewood Place Paris, France 
Edwards, Katherine M. Reese, Walter L. 
4801 Forbes Street gor N. Highland Avenue 
Gillespie, Mrs. David L. Sims, William H. 
903 Amberson Avenue 5429 Kentucky Avenue 
Gillespie, Mabel L. Thaw, Josiah C. 
903 Amberson Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mellon, Paul Thompson, Mrs. William R. 
Mellon National Bank 5445 Northumberland Street 


PERMANENT INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 


United States Daughters of 1812, Dolly Madison Chapter 


ConTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Danner, George H. Jenkins, T. Clifton 

5444 Baywood Street Jenkins Arcade Building 
Follansbee, Benjamin G. Mellon, Thomas, II 

4214 Bigelow Boulevard 400 N. Negley Avenue 
Frew, Mrs. William N. Whitney, Mrs. Geoffrey G. 

6516 Fifth Avenue Milton, Mass. 


Heasley, Mrs. Pitt O. 
5211 Pembroke Place 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERs 


Bausman, Cooke 

Berger Building 
Beal, Mrs. James H. 

205 8. Fairmount Avenue 
Bell, Edgar D. 

Union Trust Building 
Biggert, F. C., Jr. 

Crafton 
Branch, E. Douglas 

University of Pittsburgh 
Brown, Mrs. Reed 

5101 Fifth Avenue 
Browne, Anna M. 

6112 Kentucky Avenue 
Buchanan, John G. 

1174 Murray Hill Avenue 
Chalfant, Isabella C. 

1055 Morewood Avenue 
Childs, Thomas H. 

Woodland Road 
Clapp, George H. 

Edgeworth 
Collord, George L. 

808 Morewood Avenue 
Davison, George S. 

Oliver Building 
Decker, Omar S. 

715 Amberson Avenue 
Fisher, John S. 

Box 1235 
Fitzhugh, Carroll H. 

807 Ridge Avenue 
Frick, Helen C. 

Box 265 


Garland, Robert 


1428 Inverness Avenue 


Gillespie, Robert W. 
Greenville 

Gillespie, Thomas J., Jr. 
Box 1165 


Grubbs, Thomas S. 
Edgewood 


Hammond, James S. 
4026 Fifth Avenue 


Henderson, James A. 
123 University Place 


Hirsch, Isaac E. 
214 Bellefield Avenue 


Jackman, David E. 
4924 Wallingford Avenue 


Johnston, Louis W. H. 
317 N. Craig Street 


Jones, George M. 
Washington, D.C. 


Kelly, Eleanor P. 
1145 Beechwood Boulevard 


Kessler, John P., Jr. 
6038 Jackson Street 


Laughlin, Mrs. Alexander 
Sewickley 


McKee, Mrs. George W. 


1055 Morewood Avenue 


Mason, Henry L., Jr. 
Union Bank Building 

Meyran, Louis A. 
Union Bank Building 


Mitchell, Curtis S. 
435 Sixth Avenue 
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Mitchell, Harry L. 

14 Wood Street 
Moffet, Horace C. 

6648 Fifth Avenue 
Neel, Gregg L. 

6318 Bartlett Street 
Oliver, John W. 

University of Pittsburgh 
Potter, John E. 

Berger Building 
Ricketson, Sarah G. 

714 Devonshire Road 
Ridinger, Charles W. 

575 Sixth Avenue 
Scully, Cornelius D. 

6211 Howe Street 
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Shea, C. Bernard 


201 Tennyson Avenue 


Shea, Mrs. Joseph B. 
909 Amberson Avenue 
Stewart, William W. 
Sewickley 
Tone, Sumner L. 
5305 Westminster Place 
Urquhart, Paul J. 
605 Devonshire Street 
Von Bonnhorst, William E. 
Dollar Savings Bank 


Wilcox, Charles 
Wilkinsburg 

Young, Mrs. Lemuel W. 
1130 N. Negley Avenue 


SUSTAINING INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, History Department 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron, Marcus 
5564 Aylesboro Avenue 
Acheson, Marcus W., Jr. 
Oliver Building 
Acker, Lewis F. 
Cheswick 
Adams, Mrs. Marcellin C. 
5836 Fifth Avenue 
Alexander, George H. 
Ben Avon 
Allen, Mrs. George W. 
490 §. Highland Avenue 
Alter, George E. 
1st National Bank Building 


Anderson, James H. 
Grove City 
Andrews, Charles E., Jr. 
New Bethlehem 
Arensberg, Charles F. C. 
1st National Bank Building 
Armstrong, James B. 
1339 Squirrel Hill Avenue 
Arnold, Ella J. 
Shenango 
Aronson, I. Leonard 
2000 Wendover Street 
Atwood, Mrs. Moses 
Leetsdale 
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Avinoff, Andrey 
Carnegie Museum 
Bailey, Edwin M. 
6200 Penn Avenue 
Baker, Horace F. 
Union Trust Building 
Bakewell, Mary E. 
Washington, D.C. 
Baldwin, Leland D. 
University of Pittsburgh 
Barclay, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Carnegie 
Barnes, Demass E. 
Box 7374 
Barth, H. B. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
Baskerville, Guy H. 
5711 Howe Street 
Bayard, Mrs. Edwin S. 
6366 Jackson Street 
Beatty, Lee C. 
Commonwealth Building 
Beaver, Florence A. 
Greenville 
Beck, Charles L. 
7138 Hermitage Street 
Belfour, C. Stanton 
University of Pittsburgh 
Benham, Margaret L. 
5423 Darlington Road 
Bennett, D. M. 
Bridgeville 
Bidwell, Howard E. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Bigham, Thomas J. 
515 Fordham Avenue 
Bigley, Nicholas D. 
Coulter 
Bindley, Albion 
1084 Shady Avenue 
Binns, Edward H. 
Woodland Road 
Blackley, Elizabeth 
708 Clyde Street 
Blair, Ross M. 
210 Grant Street 
Bomberger, Christian M. 
Jeannette 
Book, Charles H. 
4027 Forbes Street 
Borger, Edward M. 
Sewickley 
Bostwick, Roy G. 
Grant Building 
Boughner, Arthur G. 
Confluence 
Bowes, Anne 
600 Lincoln Avenue 
Bowman, John G. 
University of Pittsburgh 
Braun, Carl J., Jr. 
166 N. Dithridge Street 
Bremner, Thomas R, 
Wilkinsburg 
Brennan, James I. 
1600 Villanova Road 


Brown, John T., Jr. 
6667 Woodwell Street 
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Browne, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Sewickley 

Buchanan, Evelyn G. 
325 Oliver Avenue 

Buck, Solon J. 
Washington, D. C. 

Bunting, Sarah L. 
Cheswick 

Burchfield, Mrs. A. P. 
4o1 8. Negley Avenue 

Burdick, Mrs. Joel N. 
906 Amberson Avenue 

Buse, Mrs. George A. 
5023 Frew Avenue 

Campbell, Robert G. 
Grant Building 

Casey, John F. 
Box 1888 

Cassidy, James P. 
Carnegie Museum 

Cauley, Avis M. C. 
A mbrid ge 

Chaitkin, Maurice 
Commonwealth Building 

Chaplin, James C. 
Colonial Trust Company 

Chaplin, Virginia R. 
Sewickley 

Charles, Mrs. Harry A. 
824 Inwood Street 

Chester, John N. 
Century Building 

Childs, Mrs. Harvey, Jr. 
5463 Kipling Road 
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Christy, Bayard H. 
Sewickley 
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Coldren, Jesse 
Brownsville 
Coleman, William H. 
McKeesport 
Compton, Charles V. 
McKinney, Tex. 
Condon, Mary J. R. 
Bellevue 
Conrad, Joseph 
6625 Northumberland Avenue 
Cooper, Mrs. Charles C. 
220 Larimer Avenue 
Cooper, Howell C. 
Sewickley 
Cort, John S. 
2945 Voelkel Avenue 
Craig, David M. 
418 Emerson Street 
Craig, Grier L. 
1206 Wisconsin Avenue 
Craig, Mrs. Grier L. 
1206 Wisconsin Avenue 
Craig, John S. 
4027 Forbes Street 
Craighead, James R. E. 
Saltsburg 
Crandall, Francis 
5452 Aylesboro Avenue 
Crichton, Thomas A. 
Wellsboro 
Crittenden, Mrs. William J. 
Shields 
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Crump, Edward, Jr. 
5468 Wilkins Avenue 
Curry, Grant 
Park Building 
Daume, Edward F. 
339 West Penn Place 
Davis, Carroll P. 
Park Building 
Davis, Charlotte A. 
Verona 
Davis, Daniel E. 

4415 Fifth Avenue 
Davis, Mrs. Elvert M. 
Edneyville, N. C. 

Davis, Hugh H. 
Sewickley 

Davis, James J. 
Washington, D.C. 

Davis, John E. 
120 Ruskin Avenue 

Demarest, Elizabeth B. 
Norfolk, Conn. 

Demmler, Louis F. 
Wilkinsburg 

Denny, Harmar D., Jr. 
211 Fourth Avenue 

Denny, Mrs. Harmar D. 
811 Ridge Avenue 

Dibert, Florence M. 
Johnstown 

Dick, William A. 
Wilkinsburg 

Dickson, Jeannette 
Canonsburg 
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Diescher, August P. 
5734 Woodmont Street 
Dietrich, Marietta 
Butler 
Diller, Theodore 
Westinghouse Building 
Donaldson, Warren A. 
Dormont 
Douden, Herbert C. 
722 Maryland Avenue 
Douglass, Wilbur C. 
6427 Dean Street 
Dravo, Eleanor H. 
Sewickley 
Duff, James H. 
Grant Building 
Duff, Jane D. 
Ben Avon 
Duff, William M. 
Frick Building 
Duggan, Frank L. 
2916 Shady Avenue 
Dumbauld, Edward 
Uniontown 
Eakin, Myrl I. 
4614 Fifth Avenue 
Eddy, Thomas H. 
1235 Squirrel Hill Avenue 
Edmundson, Frank B. 
5317 Fifth Avenue 
Edwards, Mrs. George D. 
826 Devonshire Street 


Eichenlaub, Mark H. 
415 S§. Evaline Street 
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Eisaman, Mrs. James B. 
374 8. Pacific Avenue 
Elder, Margaret 
372 8. Highland Avenue 
Elder, Marguerite M. 
6102 Alder Street 
Elkin, Cortlandt W. W. 
Wilkinsburg 
Elliott, Byron K. 
126 Sixth Street 
Ellis, Sara F. 
4860 Ellsworth Avenue 
Elsbree, Oliver W. 
Erie 
Emrich, J. Oscar 
City-County Building 
English, Helen D. 
5607 Howe Street 
Evans, Henry O. 
Oliver Building 
Ewing, Charles M. 
Washington 
Ewing, Maude L. 
Saltsburg 
Ewing, Robert M. 
Berger Building 
Faust, Alvin G. 
Wilkinsburg 
Fawcett, James F. 
3201 Dawson Street 
Feldman, Harry G. 
144 N. Dithridge Street 
Felix, Otto F. 


204 Tennyson Avenue 
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MEMBERS 


Fellner, Felix 
Latrobe 
Ferguson, Russell J. 
University of Pittsburgh 
Ferree, Clifford B. 
1435 Bennington Avenue 
Fetherston, John M. 
Peoples Bank Building 
Fickes, Edwin S. 
Annapolis Royal, Canada 
Fisher, Charles A. 
5139 Westminster Place 
Fisher, Gordon 
Clark Building 
Forrest, Earle R. 
Washington 
Foster, Ernest M. 
Ben Avon 
Fraser, J. Wallace 
New Bethlehem 
Frazer, John G. 
Union Trust Building 
Frazier, Mrs. Elizabeth 
McKeesport 
Friesell, H. Edmund 
University of Pittsburgh 
Fruchs, Laura 
Ingram 
Fuhrman, John T., Jr. 
6936 McPherson Boulevard 
Fullwood, Charles T. 
County O fice Building 
Fulton, James G. 
1st National Bank Building 





Galey, Thomas M. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Gallagher, Michael J. 
4614 Fifth Avenue 
Gaw, Robert R. 
506 Penn Avenue 
Geegan, James G. 
5633 Elgin Avenue 
Geilfuss, Charles H. 
Benedum-Trees Building 
George, Orion C. 
Canonsburg 
Gethoefer, Louis H. 
4026 Fifth Avenue 
Gibson, John B. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gibson, Robert J. 
Granite Building 
Gillespie, Stanley A. 
Greenville 
Glasgow, Charles B. 
Wilkinsburg 
Glock, Mrs. Carl E. 
1450 Wightman Street 
Gollmar, Frank I. 
Court House 
Gormly, Robert C. 
3035 Center Avenue 
Gourley, John C. 
Windber 
Graham, Louis E. 
Beaver 
Graham, Newton E. 
Crafton 
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Graham, William J. 
Wilkinsburg 


Gramentine, Mrs. Randolph L. 


3303 Middletown Road 
Gray, Henry H. 
5 Colonial Place 
Gray, James H. 
5516 Aylesboro Avenue 
Greig, J. Howard 
639 Gettysburg Street 
Grier, John D. 
Cheswick 
Griffiths, Edwin P. 
4026 Fifth Avenue 
Grove, C. G. 
Crafton 
Guffey, Joseph F. 
Washington, D. C. 
Guthrie, Mrs. Martha M. 
Grove City 
Hailman, George L. 
5815 Wilkins Avenue 
Hanauer, Albert M. 
Oliver Building 
Hanna, Charles A. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Harding, Julia M. 
401 Shady Avenue 
Harnish, Bess 
State College 
Harper, Frank C. 
3955 Bigelow Boulevard 


Hartley, Mrs. Thomas R. 
5825 Fifth Avenue 
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Hartman, Galen C. 
4400 Center Avenue 
Hartman, Mrs. J. C. 
Wilkinsburg 
Hasley, ‘Thomas O. 
6773 Forward Avenue 
Hawkins, Beatrice 
1060 Morewood Avenue 
Hawkins, Mrs. Richard H. 
1405 Squirrel Hill Avenue 
Haworth, Lucy E. 
Edgeworth 
Headland, Howard L. 
Slippery Rock 
Heeren, Albert W. 
530 Osceola Street 
Heiner, David B. 
Kittanning 
Heintzelman, H. A. 
Slippery Rock 
Heinz, Howard 
1062 Progress Street 
Hench, Mrs. Clara J. 
5524 Kentucky Avenue 
Henesey, Mrs. Edward 
5030 Fifth Avenue 
Henretta, James E. 
Kane 
Heron, John 
601 S. Linden Avenue 
Herrington, G. Kirby 
Mt. Lebanon 


Herrington, Marguerite 


New York, N. Y. 
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Herron, Thomas P. 
Irwin 
Hershberger, Harry S. 
1982 Crafton Boulevard 
Heyl, Joseph A. 
215 Republic Street 
Hickox, Harry R. 
Fulton Building 
Hoge, Mary R. 
W aynesburg 
Holbrook, Franklin F. 
Historical Building 
Holcombe, Roswell A. 
434 Fifth Avenue 
Hopkins, J. Wallace 
Box 1376 
Horton, Byron B. 
She field 
Hovde, Brynjolf J. 
6311 Darlington Road 
Hughes, Ray O. 
5517 Beverly Place 
Humphrey, Arthur L. 
Edgewood 
Hunt, Roy A. 
Gulf Building 
Hunter, Frank H. 
Allison Park 
Hutchinson, George C. 
Sewickley 
Thrig, Roscoe M. 
1722 New Haven Avenue 
Irish, Franklin ¢. 
1074 Devon Road 
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Irish, Mrs. Franklin C. 
1074 Devon Road 
Irwin, Charles E. 
Shields 
Jackson, S. H. 
Wilkinsburg 
Jackson, Samuel M. 
1129 Heberton Avenue 
James, Alfred P. 
University of Pittsburgh 
Jenkins, Edward A., Jr. 
Wilkinsburg 
Jennings, Dale C. 
5226 Fifth Avenue 
Jennings, Lou J. 
Wilkinsburg 
Johnson, Roy H. 
Greenville 
Johnston, Mrs. Stewart 
501 S. Highland Avenue 
Kane, Thomas L. 
Berger Building 
Kay, Mrs. James I. 
5440 Forbes Street 
Keenan, Elizabeth C. 
5437 Ellsworth Avenue 
Keller, Eliza 
3308 Beechwood Boulevard 
Kelly, Genevieve M. 
6338 Aurelia Street 
Kelly, Henry E. 
Conestoga Building 
Kelly, Mrs. Samuel R. 
1145 Beechwood Boulevard 
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Kiefer, Lewis J. 

Farmers Bank Building 
Killingsworth, R. H. 

3151 Ashlyn Street 
King, James E. 

Wilkinsburg 
King, James W. 

Kittanning 
King, Mrs. Sarah E. 

380 S§. Highland Avenue 
King, Willis C., Jr. 

1089 Shady Avenue 
Kirkpatrick, James L. 

309 Fortieth Street 
Klee, William B. 

Farmers Bank Building 
Kober, William A. 

5915 Wellesley Avenue 
Koch, Carleton S. 

Edgewood 
Kress, Frederick J. 

1 Twenty-eighth Street 
Kussart, Philip 

Schenley Farms Terrace 
Kussart, Mrs. Philip 

Schenley Farms Terrace 
Lanahan, Frank J. 

Box 492 
Laning, Mrs. Willard A. 

2358 Los Angeles Avenue 
Laughlin, Mrs. George M., Jr. 

Woodland Road 


Laughner, William J. 
Greensburg 
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Lauman, George N. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Law, Glen R. 
Sharpsville 
Layng, F. R. 
Greenville 
Lee, Edward B. 
619 William Penn Way 
Leech, Roy 
Conemaugh 
Le Moyne, Francis J. 
5737 Wilkins Avenue 
Lewin, Adolph L. 
3703 Penn Avenue 
Lewis, Charles F. 
Farmers Bank Building 
Lewis, E. E. 
Indiana 
Lewis, Mrs. W. H. 
Donora 
Lincoln, William E. 
815 Amberson Avenue 
Lobingier, Walter S. 
210 Grant Street 
Locke, Charles A. 
3604 Forbes Street 
Lockhart, James H. 
Union Bank Building 
Long, E. John 
Bethesda, Md. 
Love, Frank G. 
7420 Richland Place 


Lowe, Rachel R. 
1404 Brownsville Road 
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Lustenberger, Louis C. 

R. D. 4, Millvale Station 
Lyon, T. Lyttleton 

Ithaca, N.Y. 
McCafferty, E. D. 

Allison Park 
McCann, Alice M. 

1 Ellsworth Terrace 
McClintock, Charles A. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Hidden Lincoln. From the Letters and Papers of William M. Hern- 
don. By EMANUEL Hertz. (New York, The Viking Press, 1938. 
461 p. Illustrations.) 


Tue Lincoln theme is practically inexhaustible. Lincoln—the statesman, 
politician, abolitionist, emancipator, lawyer, military strategist, Christian, hu- 
manitarian—has been pursued by thousands of eulogists, scores of realists, and a 
few detractors, There are more than twenty-five hundred cards in the catalogue 
of the Library of Congress for publications concerning Abraham Lincoln, and 
thousands of magazine and newspaper articles in addition. A bibliography of 
more than ten thousand items could probably be made. 

In 1931, the producer of this work presented in two volumes his interpreta- 
tion of Lincoln. Now he presents a selection of basic materials from which the 
reader may draw his own conclusions as to what manner of man our Lincoln 
was. The editor introduces the work with a twenty-six-page statement, which 
his first readers may wish were longer. The major part, 240 pages, consists of 
letters that William H. Herndon addressed to half a dozen men who were writ- 
ing about Lincoln, principally to Ward H. Lamon and Jesse W. Weik; the lat- 
ter was Herndon’s collaborator in a biography of Lincoln first published in 
1889. These Herndon letters extend over the period 1866-91. The remainder 
of the book consists of letters to Herndon from persons who knew Lincoln or 
his family, with Herndon’s reports of interviews, and miscellaneous notes and 
topical sketches. Finally, a poem by Lincoln is reproduced in print and in fac- 
simile. 

The book might with some justification have been called “The Hidden 
Herndon Rehabilitated” (p. 23-26). William H. Herndon was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1818 and from the age of three lived near or in Springfield, Illinois. 
He knew Lincoln from boyhood and was Lincoln’s partner, political lieuten- 
ant, anti-slavery tutor, and most confidential friend from 1845 until Lincoln 
went to Washington. The partnership was dissolved only by Lincoln’s death. 
Herndon spent a large part of his remaining years collecting materials, lectur- 
ing, and writing letters to anyone who might inquire of him anything about 
Lincoln. He interviewed in conversation or by letter every person whom he 
could reach who had ever known Lincoln or Lincoln’s family. Lamon based his 
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work almost entirely on materials furnished by Herndon, and when the latter 
died, Weik “inherited” his collection. After that “no one was allowed to have 
access to this mine of information until in 1922 most of it had passed into other 
hands and a good deal of it into the Henry E. Huntingdon Library”; Weik, 
with the approval of Albert J. Beveridge, refused to permit Dr. Barton to use 
it. When Mr. Hertz got access to the documents in 1933, he “felt like Balboa 
standing on a peak in Darien, viewing the Pacific Ocean for the first time.” 

“If these papers serve to rehabilitate Herndon, they will not, as many have 
feared, do harm to Lincoln’s name and fame. They contain the best yet said as 
well as the worst of the man Lincoln; and they may clear up many a problem 
which has not been heretofore understood, and which, because it had hitherto 
to express itself in guarded hints and rumors, created an atmosphere of slander. 
An unbiased and accurate Life of Lincoln is now much more nearly possible.” 

The opinion just expressed might seem even somewhat naive, in view of the 
fact that Herndon and Weik, Lamon, and Nicolay and Hay at least had access 
to all or most of this information about Lincoln; but possibly the time has now 
come when all available data may be used in an attempt to portray the whole of 
Lincoln. 

Henry Ford is alleged to have said that “history is bunk!” ; Napoleon, that 
“history consists of the lies that historians have agreed upon.” Herndon quotes 
Lincoln: “Biographies as written are false and misleading”; when a man dies, 
his children and friends should be able to purchase a biography “already writ- 
ten, but with blanks, which they can fill up eloquently and grandly at pleasure, 
thus commemorating a lie, an injury to the dying, and to the name of the 
dead” (p. 175). Herndon and Hertz particularly attack Nicolay and Hay, and 
their censor, Robert Todd Lincoln, for omissions, evasions, and suppressions in 
their supposedly complete and authoritative life. Herndon says “the boys” 
were afraid of Bob; “he gives them materials and they in turn play hush.” 

The editor quotes from Hay’s diary, “distributed only among friends of the 
Hay family,” to prove the complete and suspicious surveillance of Robert Lin- 
coln, and he might have referred the reader to Thayer’s Life and Letters of 
John Hay, where Hay can be discovered writing to Nicolay, during the prog- 
ress of their work: “We ought to write the history of those times like two ever- 
lasting angels who know everything, judge everything, tell the truth about 


everything, and don’t care a twang of their harps about one side or the other. 
There will be one exception. We are Lincoln men all through” (2:33). That 
there was at least one other exception to their “telling the truth about every- 
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thing” may be noted in Hay’s remarks to Nicolay about the treatment of Gen- 
eral McClellan: “I have toiled and labored through ten chapters over him.... 
It is of the utmost moment that we should seem fair to him, while we are de- 
stroying him” (2:31). 

Herndon and Hertz apparently agree in making the book a sustained plea 
for the whole truth about Lincoln. Herndon’s second major characteristic is 
his devotion to the idea of the greatness of Lincoln; it is the persistent theme of 
the Herndon writings. This is too easily lost from sight in the numerous spicy, 
scandalous, and vulgar details that the majority of readers apparently find inter- 
esting but that many object to being made generally public on the printed 
page. This element in the book, together with the numerous and prominent 
reviews, will probably attract many readers. 

With frequent repetition Herndon describes Lincoln as “the great, good, 
strong, noble, God-loved man”; “the noblest and loveliest character since 
Christ”; he “stands high in the foremost ranks of men in all ages, their equal, 
if not their superior.” Lincoln had one of the greatest minds, and an unlimited 
capacity for growth in intellect and power; he was a consummate politician and 
a great master of men. 

To illustrate some of Herndon’s other problems in his attempt to reveal the 
whole of Lincoln; Lincoln’s mother and possibly Lincoln himself were illegiti- 
mate; Thomas Lincoln was surgically sterilized as a result of mumps, the time 
of the operation being a troublesome puzzle to Herndon. The father whipped 
Abraham, and “would sometimes knock him a rod.” Lincoln contracted syphilis 
in his youth. He had “goatish passions” for women, “could hardly keep his 
hands off them”; but after marriage he was true to his sacred marriage vow, 
and “Lincoln’s honor saved many a woman.” Mary Todd Lincoln was “the 
female wildcat of the age,” but “not without cause; their home was a hell on 
earth.” Herndon could not remember any of Lincoln’s stories that would do to 
tell to a mixed audience; Lincoln repelled a suggestion that he should compile a 
book of his stories, saying that “such a book would stink like a thousand privies.” 
He was “‘an infidel, was a universalist, was a unitarian, a theist,”’ and a fatalist. 
Withal, Herndon insisted that Lincoln was generally good and great, with some 


“negative defects,” 


which Lincoln himself would not permit to be concealed. 
Herndon repeatedly expresses his contempt for suppression of facts; people 
“love to be put to sleep by pleasant stories or humbugged by falsehood” 
(p. 152); “nice, dainty, finical, kid-gloved asses, who loved smooth literature 


with no admixture of truth in it” (p. 222). Herndon fails to see why the dis- 
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cussion of certain aspects of Lincoln’s life and conduct should cause “a blush on 
any man’s or woman’s cheek,” and he adds, “some people are too nice for this 
material sphere, this muddy globe of ours” (p. 243). 

Herndon’s emphasis on some of the less pleasant aspects of Lincoln’s origin 
and life may be explained by Herndon’s most rugged spirit of frontier de- 
mocracy, and his realism, rationalism, and possibly some sense of the dramatic. 
“So far as I am concerned,” he said, “I don’t care how Lincoln came into the 
world; the lower he was created, the higher and grander... to me he is”; and 
Herndon urges Weik to bring out strongly this great contrast between the 
humble beginnings and the glorious heights achieved. Herndon saw in Lincoln 
a continued progress and growth, which was stopped only by his untimely death. 

The editor does not indicate adequately the relation of the material in the 
book to the mass from which it was selected. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the editor slightly misinterprets in the introduction the respective attitudes of 
Herndon and Weik with regard to the inclusion of materials in their biography 
of Lincoln. The bookmaking is quite attractive and satisfactory. The volume is 
generously illustrated with portraits, cartoons, and facsimiles. 


University of Pittsburgh Wituiam J. Martin 


Western Lands and the American Revolution (University of Virginia, 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, monograph no. 25). 
By THomas Perkins ABERNETHY. (New York and London, D. 
Appleton Century Company, Incorporated, 1937. xv, 413 p. Maps.) 


Tue author states in his preface that the object of this volume is to bring to- 
gether in a single narrative an account of the American West from the time 
when its first exploitation was begun by English colonists to the end of the 
Confederation. Later, he states that the “primary object of this study has been 
to investigate the political consequences of conflicting claims to Western lands.” 
Both objectives have been achieved. Because of Virginia’s vast claims in the 
western country, the study necessarily deals in much detail with that state’s 
interests. Just as Virginia was the first transatlantic experiment of the mother 
country, so was the Old Dominion the first colony to venture across the Appala- 
chian Mountains. 

We are taken behind the scenes in chapter 2 and introduced to one of the 
deep, underlying feuds of colonial history. It was a three-cornered feud. Here 


we find Benjamin Franklin playing his cards both against the Virginians (the 
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Ohio Company), and against the Penns, proprietors of the colony of which he, 
Franklin, was a resident. But it was Franklin’s maneuvering against the Penns 
that attracts most attention. In the Illinois Company, and in the Vandalia Com- 
pany, we find the two Franklins, father and son, William; Baynton, Wharton, 
and Morgan; Trent; Sir William Johnson; and their friends, lined up on one 
side, against Governor Dunmore, General Gage, Lee, Washington, and others, 
on the opposite side. The practice of logrolling developed early in American 
history. Present-day Congressmen might well take a leaf from Sir William 
Johnson, friend of the Six Nations, or from Dr. Thomas Walker, agent for Vir- 
ginia. Walker and Washington were the two people in Virginia who probably 
were most interested in western lands, The names of these “bigwigs,” as they 
parade across the picture of land speculation, are indeed impressive. Dr. Wal- 
ker; Washington; George Mercer; Dr. Hugh Mercer; John Donelson (father- 
in-law of Andrew Jackson) ; Andrew Lewis; John Blair; Governor Fauquier; 
Governor Botetourt; Governor Dunmore; William Nelson; John Page; Wil- 
liam and Robert Preston; James Patton; Patrick Henry; William Byrd III; 
James Harrod; George Rogers Clark; Isaac Zane; and others are here men- 
tioned. What a roster! 

Dunmore’s War is presented here in a new light. It was a war between Penn- 
sylvania merchant-traders and Virginia land speculators. The Virginia land 
speculators, backed by Dunmore, even in defiance of the home government, 
were determined to drive back the Shawnee Indians in western Virginia and 
Kentucky and thereby open up this vast territory for settlers. But, on the other 
hand, the Pennsylvania traders and merchants were equally determined to aid 
the Shawnee in holding on to their regions, so that trade would not be inter- 
rupted. A pretty picture! 

In the chapter on “The Land Question and the Continental Congress, 
1776,” one runs into a few surprises. According to the author, the idea that 
Robert Morris financed the Revolution out of his own pocket is purely mytho- 
logical. It would be nearer the truth to say that the Revolution financed Robert 
Morris. And one wonders how much of the fund appropriated by France to 
help the American cause was used for aiding Washington and his army, and 
how much was used in laying the grounds for a great land speculation scheme 
in the West. Yes, one wonders! To the readers of this magazine, chapter 19 is 
of special interest. Here we learn of the efforts made by interested parties to 
set up a separate state, independent of both Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Finally, one is impressed by the intense sectionalism that early developed in 
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this country’s history. This sectional rivalry almost broke the young union. 
Even before Yorktown, the secession movement began to spawn in the West, 
and we are led to believe that in every case these movements were fostered by 
land speculators for the furtherance of their own personal interests. Critical as 
the author is of these land speculators, he nevertheless concludes by saying that 
they helped to open the way for the westward expansion. They, “with their 
‘tomahawk’ rights, their ‘squatters’ rights, their military and treasury warrants 
soon covered the West, with layer after layer of competing claims, which over- 
lapped the land like shingles on a roof.” Nothing could stop these restless, land- 
hungry pioneers. They were definitely on their way to the Pacific. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. O.iver 


Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania. By Guy SouLiiarp KLeEtT. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. xi, 297 p. 
Maps. ) 


From the standpoint of the secular as well as of the ecclesiastical history of 
Pennsylvania this is a very welcome and valuable volume. For the most part it is 
a treatise that follows the empirical rather than the theological approach. It is 
filled with the narration of events, the recital of facts, the record of achieve- 
ments without either the overstatement or understatement that are too often 
found in denominational histories. 

There is much citation of secondary materials when the author deals with 
such subjects as European antecedents, and of primary materials when he deals 
with the history of the eastern and central parts of the commonwealth. There is 
little, if any, indication that the author ever left Philadelphia for the examina- 
tion of source materials. This is especially evident in the less than five pages set- 
ting forth the early Presbyterian beginnings in western Pennsylvania. For this 
portion of the state he relies solely upon a few items in Hanna’s The Scotch- 
Irish, the minutes of the Presbytery of Donegal, the Pennsylvania Gazette of 
1758, and a page in the Pennsyloania Magazine of History and Biography. 

Clearly this treatment of early beginnings west of the mountains is utterly 
inadequate, even though the author has set the year 1776 (approximately) as 
the terminus of his history. The author of this review has discovered that much 
of the very earliest Presbyterian history of this part of the state is to be found 
in letters written by David McClure, as well as in ones written to him, now de- 


posited in the archives of Dartmouth College. 
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These criticisms, however, must in no way detract from the fact that for the 
history of Presbyterianism in the central and eastern part of the state this book 
is a very valuable contribution, interestingly written and indicating that the 
author has thoroughly mastered the theme as it relates to those areas. For the 
purposes of general history, wherein the whole of the history of all the churches 
is included, we now await an author who will not confine his researches to one 
denomination. Mr. Klett must have gathered many facts relative to such a gen- 
eral history. Why did he not incorporate them in this volume? 

Western Theological Seminary Gatus J. SLossEr 


Johnson Newlon Camden: A Study in Individualism. By Festus P. 
SuMMERs. (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 605 p. Portrait.) 


Jounson Newton CampveEn (1828-1908) was a splendid specimen of the 
acquisitive capitalist and entrepreneur of the post-Civil War period. Born into 
a politically potent family in what is now Lewis County, West Virginia, he 
spent two years at West Point, then took up the law. His business start was ob- 
tained as attorney, banker, land speculator, and oil producer, and narrowly 
escaped being blighted by the vicissitudes of the Civil War in western Virginia. 

After the war he engaged successively or concurrently in oil producing and 
refining, lumbering, railroading, and coal mining. Camden’s activities were of 
incalculable importance in exploiting West Virginia’s resources for forty years, 
and their results are still to be seen in part in the grimy, decrepit coal towns and 
naked, gullied hills of that state. Camden was an early ally of the Standard Oil 
interests, and the monopolist’s view of his mission is well portrayed by a quota- 
tion from a Camden letter to Rockefeller when they were buying up small re- 


fineries. “It almost makes me weep,” 


wrote Camden, “to pay out money for 
this kind of junk, but as it is a part of our duty to mankind, I suppose it is neces- 
sary to carry it through without flinching” (p. 197). 

Camden was from youth a leader of the conservative wing of the Democratic 
party and served twice in the United States Senate in the 1880’s and 1890’s. 
His interest in politics arose, at least in part, from his desire to prevent govern- 
ment interference with business. He did, however, oppose the railroads’ rate 
discrimination against the short haul at the time of the Cullom Bill, probably 
because of tiffs with the Baltimore and Ohio over freight charges to the Cam- 
den interests. Certainly before long he was hand in glove in alliance with that 
railroad. 
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This book demonstrates impressively the author’s familiarity with and prac- 
tice of traditional historical method. Camden’s economic and political activities 
are traced with a patience that often results in tediousness, while the reader is 
thrown into confusion by a mass of unimportant details. The account is as 
serene and undramatic and uninterpretive as though written by a man from 
Mars, nor can the author be accused of favoring Camden unduly on the evi- 
dence here presented. In fact Camden emerges as a man practically devoid of 
every instinct save his flairs for business and politics. He must have been one of 
the most colorless men of his era; there were, apparently, in his life no daring 
forays, no dramatic coups, no palpitating on the edge of accomplishment. Even 
his crusades in defense of big business seem to have been conducted in the spirit 
of a student writing a term paper. We are left to judge that he led no family 
life, had no hobbies outside of tarpon fishing, possessed no intellectual or cul- 
tural interests, and was about as sociable as a Rocky Mountain sheep herder. 


University of Pittsburgh Press Letanp D. Batpwin 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh; Community Problems and Social Services 
of Allegheny County. By Pxuitip Kvern and collaborators. (New 
York, published for the Social Study of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County by Columbia University Press, 1938. [xxxviii], 958 p. Illus- 


trations. ) 


Tus book has already become the object of some controversy, as will, per- 
haps, always be the fate of books that essay to appraise anything so near to us as 
present local history. Especially is this liable to be true if the problems under 
discussion are of a social nature. A Social Study of Pittsburgh could not, there- 
fore, expect to be greeted with individual acclaim. 

It is, however, a book that merits very close reading by residents of this com- 
munity who wish to understand themselves and their environment. From the 
historical viewpoint it will prove particularly illuminating if read together with 
the Pittsburgh Survey of 1908 and the Survey of the Pittsburgh Council of 
Churches, 1921. Though planned as a study of social work and social services 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, the authors have found it necessary, in 
painting the background, to include much material illustrative of economic 


and social life. In fact, all of part one, pages 3—346, a respectably-sized book in 
itself, is devoted to the “Social and Economic Background.” 
In most respects this first part is the piéce de résistance, so far as the profes- 
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sional historian is concerned. After an introductory chapter, entitled “Scope 
and Perspectives,” Mr. Klein and his collaborators undertake in the second a 
discussion of “Allegheny County as a Place in which to Live.” They disown 
all claim to scientific exactness, but call attention, with every right, to the fact 
that “counties, generally, are no-man’s-lands in research,” and that “‘Alle- 
gheny County is no exception.” Pages 92 to 101 carry a description of “Com- 
munity Individualism” within Allegheny County, which is familiar to the 
experience of every resident, but which is almost never given its proper em- 
phasis in local historiography. Here it is dealt with respectfully as an historical 
fact of considerable importance, and an honest effort is made to explain its 
causes and consequences. Almost all of chapter 3, “The Chances for a Living in © 
Allegheny County,” consists of an abridgment of Dr. J. P. Watson’s Economic 
Backgrounds of the Relief Problem in Allegheny County, published last sum- 
mer by the Bureau of Business Research of the University of Pittsburgh. The 
startling fact is here revealed that jobs were tending to dry up in Allegheny 
County even in the “roaring Twenties,”—long before the hard times that 
began in 1929. Here, and in Dr. Watson’s larger study, is basic information on 
the economy of Allegheny County that no local historian can afford to ignore 
in favor of romantic incidents and genealogical tables. 

The next chapter, on “Social Legislation and Labor Organization,” con- 
tains much less original and much less purely local stuff, but is an interesting 
revelation of the increasing realism of the social worker’s profession. Not only 
this chapter but the whole volume gives evidence that the particularistic, indi- 
vidual-family, and philanthropic viewpoint in social work is rapidly giving way 
to one that has its counterpart in the spirit of big business, mass associations, 
and the inexorable concentration of governmental functions in the hands of 
larger units. There are not extant anywhere but in this volume fifty printed 
pages descriptive of housing conditions in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 
Camouflaged under the title “Physical Conditions of Life”, this important as- 
pect of local social history is discussed, not, to be sure, in the objective, narra- 
tive style of the historian, but yet on the basis of studies and documents which 
the historian must use and which are here made accessible to him in quotations 
and footnotes. Needless to say, this chapter furnishes irrefutable proof of dilapi- 
dation and neglect, but also of heroic efforts by a few civic leaders whose names 
the future local historian will have to write large upon his pages. Chapter 6, on 
“Racial and Ethnic Stratification,” deals with an old subject, well represented 
in the literature of both national and local history, yet the table on page 240 
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throws a clear light on certain aspects of recent political history in this commu- 
nity, showing that the native white population of Allegheny County with na- 
tive parentage is but 42.4 per cent of the total, whereas in the state it is 56.1 
per cent, and in the United States 57.1 per cent. How differently these foreign 
groups are treated in the schools may be seen by comparing the University of 
Pittsburgh’s nobly planned nationality rooms with the quoted comment of a 
high school superintendent (p. 245): “We rarely have any contact with the 
foreign-born parents of the children [Aigh school students| here. As a matter 
of fact they are all liars and we simply take this for granted and don’t believe 
anything they say.” For those who deplore the clannishness of the “foreigners,” 
this chapter contains food for thought. 

Chapter 7, on “Social Attitudes, Public Opinion, and Pressure Groups,” car- 
ries more controversial material than any other. This is essentially a study in 
public opinion on the most dangerous issues in the community—labor relations, 
social overlordship and servitude, and the conflict between dominant and domi- 
nated groups during the last decade. It is dangerous ground, but the survey may 
be termed objective when it is remembered that it was made in 1934 and 1935. 
The Pittsburgh public schools are appropriately described in chapter 8 as “An 
Example of Progress.” 

Part two, “Social Services and Health Services for Allegheny County”, chap- 
ters 9 to 21, is devoted to the special interests of the social work profession, 
but is not without significance also to the local historian. The various social 
agencies, both public and private, are analyzed, something of their history is 
related, and recommendations made for reorganization and development. 

Though not a piece of professional historiography, the Social Study does, 
as already indicated, possess deep significance for local historians. It fairly bris- 
tles with intriguing subjects for historical research, and contains in footnotes 
references to many valuable but little known manuscripts. Much of the text 
itself will prove historical source material, since it is so largely a record of ac- 
tual observations by qualified specialists. 

It is safe to say that this study will always stand as a monument to the best 
public conscience of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. It is the last in a short, 
but growing series of community self-analyses. Such analyses do not usually re- 
sult in sudden, momentous achievement, but they do denote an earnest public 
self-criticism that will keep the community on the highway toward achieve- 
ment. Dr. Klein’s staff is listed in appendix A, and the brief biographical 


sketches amply reveal its competence. The Citizen’s Committee which spon- 
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sored the Social Study, headed by Mr. R. Templeton Smith and carrying the 
names of thirty distinguished members, deserves gratitude, as does also the Buhl 
Foundation for its generous financial support. 
Department of Public Welfare B. J. Hovpe 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Our Racial and National Minorities: Their History, Contributions, and 
Present Problems (Prentice-Hall Education Series). Edited by 
Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., associate professor of education, New 
York University, and JoseEPpH SLABEY RouceK, Ph.D., New York 
University. (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. xxi, 877 p.) 


THE population movement from all the world to the North American con- 
tinent exceeded all previous migrations in human history. Never before had an 
enormous number of people with diversified cultural patterns changed in a 
comparatively peaceful manner their former place of dwelling so suddenly. No 
wonder that for a long time this movement was looked upon as the new hope 
of western civilization. People everywhere looked upon this continent as the 
only place where the experiment of a “melting pot” would show its feasibility. 
While we may be far away on this continent from a biological “melting pot” 
such as Zangwill seemed to have dreamed of in years gone by, nevertheless a 
cultural “melting pot” has been established. The cities, industries, schools, and 
libraries—the whole industrial culture that we see in the United States today— 
are the products of the diversified cultures brought from all continents to these 
shores. 

The editors of this valuable and informative volume attempt to bring to the 
great reading public in compact textbook form all the available information as 
to how each one of the selected ethnic units contributed to the upbuilding of 
the United States. The editors have considered the vast field and have attacked 
the subject first from a theoretical point of view to show attitudes of majority 
groups to minorities—the native population to the newcomers, the white race 
toward the red, yellow, and black. Secondly they have attacked it from an his- 
torical point of view, revealing the behavior of minority groups in the new en- 
vironment, their activities, and their creative efforts. 

The first part of the subject, since it is based on administrative regulations 
and individual opinions as expressed by “specialists” who have dealt with the 


» 


subject of “Americanization,” is excellently dealt with in Part I. 
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The second part of the account, for which approximately 488 pages have 
been used with the intention of giving some reliable information about the 
history of the several groups and their contributions to the upbuilding of 
certain regions, is partly a failure. More specifically, the chapters on the his- 
tory of the natives and those older immigrant groups about which historians 
have already gathered enough material to outline the particular groups’ activi- 
ties, are informative and acceptable. Information in those chapters dealing with 
the newer immigrant groups, however, is based on sociological studies of the 
last thirty years and offers nothing in addition to the scant contents of the 
pseudo-scientific books that have been thrown upon the market by social work- 
ers and sociologists under the pretense of carrying out “Americanization work.” 

The editors could excuse this lack of information regarding the history of 
nearly eighteen nationalities belonging to the new immigrant groups with the 
argument that no historian has yet touched the field and that historical informa- 
tion is limited. Yet to the reviewer it seems inexcusable that the thirty-six socio- 
logists who have contributed to this volume should neglect to indicate how cer- 
tain groups through their mass activity have made their contributions in indus- 
try. For instance, the authors compete with each other in claiming as represent- 
atives of various countries the same personalities. The author of the German 
chapter claims H. C. Frick of Pittsburgh as one of the German group’s contri- 
butions to industry, while on page 199 the writer on the Swiss population 
would like to have Frick considered as a representative of the Swiss group. Both 
overlook the fact that all speculative methods of this “coke king” would have 
been futile had not the native population and the older and newer immigrant 
groups of western Pennsylvania furnished the needed brawn. 

It is also inexcusable that where the authors had no original material about 
the activity and contribution of a particular group they substituted for it stories 
of individual successes. As if individuals in our modern democratic state could 
have the same power of contribution as the kings in the small principalities of 
the Renaissance period! The authors, when discussing their favorite personali- 
ties, are not even careful in their designation of ethnic origin. Albert Einstein 
(page 192) becomes “the naturalized Swiss”; Konrad Bercovici (page 329), 
“half-Jewish, half-Gypsy”; Joseph Pulitzer (page 318), “the Hungarian,” 
and so on. 

The historian of mass movements is especially disturbed when he notices 


that persecutions as reasons for emigration are overemphasized. This reviewer 
can authoritatively state that the beginning of the emigration movement of the 
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Slovaks, Ukrainians, Roumanians, and South Slavs of Hungary was not a result 
of persecution, as stated in this volume. Purely economic reasons were the de- 
ciding factors: bad crops, scarcity of land, and the temporary unemployment 
originating from the industrial revolution. It appears that the editors of this 
book, as well as previous ones on this subject, believe with Seton Watson, the 
English historian, that “‘political persecution” was the reason for emigration of 
central Europeans in the eighties of the last century. The reviewer, in going 
over the American consular reports dealing with the mass movement of central 
Europeans of that time, found no word mentioned to the effect that “persecu- 
tion” was the basis for emigration. On the other hand, economic reasons such 
as those mentioned above are indicated. 

While the “specialist” may not find any new idea expressed in this book, 
nevertheless the editors have fulfilled a very beneficial task from the point of 
view of teachers, social workers, and all those who have dealings with the great 
public. These people will find this volume a great help in dealing with the 
members of the various ethnic units with which they come in contact. The 
book might well help a native-born group leader to understand second-genera- 
tion children; and it will help in promoting an understanding of the past 
of all those groups that compose the present population of western Pennsylvania. 

As for the local historian, he will find that a number of persons whom he 
considered native Pittsburghers in reality originated from certain sections of 
Europe. The selected bibliography will give the reader the authors and titles 
of the most important historical and sociological works that have been written 
about the various groups of which the population of the United States is com- 
posed. 


Pittsburgh Anprew A. MarcHBIN 


Bibliographies in American History: Guide to Materials for Research. 
By Henry Putney Besrs. (New York, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1938. 339 p.) 

In THE field of American history, the student and scholar have come to 
realize that bibliographical aid is a vital necessity. They will find to their de- 
light that an indispensable new aid is now at their service. An attempt has been 
made to make a comprehensive collection of bibliographical materials for re- 
search in American history. The material is well arranged, thoroughly classified, 
and has a useful author and subject index. The bibliographical data were ob- 
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tained from the vast files of the many departments of the Library of Congress 
and from many other important libraries, bureaus, and governmental institu- 
tions in Washington. In addition, the author gained access to the valuable col- 


lections in the libraries of Philadelphia. The work covers a great range of 
subjects dating from the days of colonization to the New Deal. There are indi- 


vidual chapters on the diplomatic, economic, and other phases of American his- 


tory. In all, there are over seven thousand items listed, which makes this volume 
a practical, valuable, and useful tool for research. As with all such guides, it has 
its limitations, for with the great strides in the field of historical bibliography, 
a work of such size, so long in preparation, may soon be out of date. Neverthe- 
less, the scope of this volume and its careful preparation make it a valuable ad- 
dition to historical literature. 


New York City Davip Kino RoTHsTEIn 





